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PREFACE. 


Tuts little book endeavours to tell a story of two centuries of work 
done for God, for the Church and for the nation. Considerations 
of space compel it to be a story in outline rather than in detail. 
Those who desire more of the latter will find it in the Society’s 
“ Digest” of its Records, which was published in 1893 and is now 
being brought up to the present time. 

It will be observed that the arrangement of the book is both — 
chronological and geographical, each division of the world coming 
under review in the order in which the Society’s connection with 
it began. 

It is a story of work rather than of workers, and the names 
of the latter have been as far as possible suppressed: there is an 
intentional absence of anecdotes, which are to be found in great 
profusion in many Missionary Magazines, often obscuring the work 
itself. 

The great feature of that work is the way in which from the 
first the Society has endeavoured to plant the Church in its 
fulness in every part of the Empire. While individual conver- 
sions and the growth of Christian character in individuals are the 
inevitable result of the work, that which has been aimed at has 
been the planting of the Church in her integrity, and her ultimate 
independence and self-government on Apostolic principles, in every 
part of the British Empire. “ This Society,” said the late Bishop 
Wilberforce, “founded in dark and cold times by the prayers of 
more than ten righteous men, has come down like an Angel of 
Mercy into the troubled waters of our ungodly colonisation, 
making one and another whole as they stepped into them : for it is 
not too much to say that to its past labours America and our many 
Colonies owe their Christianity.”’ 

“Vocandis formandisque gentibus missus” was St. Cyprian’s 
description of the work of St. Paul, and our late revered President 
declared that it was a true description of the work of the Society. 
Nor was there exaggeration in this: had there been, the words 


iv 


would not have fallen from the lips of Archbishop Benson. The 
Churches of our Communion which the Society has been the 
means of planting in America, in Canada, in Australia, in New 
Zealand, in the West Indies and in South Africa have entered 
into and purified the life, moral and spiritual, of those nations. 
They will grow with their growth, and that growth will be the 
sounder, the truer and the more abiding as the Colonies realise their 
treasures, and more fully assimilate all the great verities which 
have given to the Mother Country the elements of her loftier 
character and her noblest strength. 

As the Empire extends, so the field of the Society’s work 
widens. Imperialism, howsoever defined, is the passion of the 
hour, but no Christian Imperialist can fail to hope and to endea- 
vour that wherever the Empire of Great Britain extends, its 
- foundations shall be on the holy hills. 

To take care that the pioneers of our Empire are from the first 
surrounded by an atmosphere of Christian example and teaching, 
and that as colonies are planted the Church shall be planted with 
them, is the highest service which can be rendered to the nation, 
and is moreover a work which the nation can never do for itself. 

To promote this noble consummation the Society exists. At the 
present time it is supporting 787 Missionaries, who are working 
towards this end in 55 Dioceses, and are delivering the Message of 
the Gospel in 54 languages or dialects. 
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IntropuctTion: THE MAKING oF THE EMPIRE. 


“O small beginnings! ye are great and strong, 

Based on a faithful heart and weariless brain ; 

Ye build the future fair, ye conquer wrong, 

Ye earn the Crown and wear it not in vain.” 

J. R. LowEuu. 
As the world grows older, commemorations of past events, 
jubilees, centenaries, and celebrations of epochs still more remote 
than these terms connote, multiply upon us. Coincidently with 
the Society’s Bicentenary, the country is celebrating the Millenary 
of one of its greatest kings, Alfred. The Christian Knowledge 
Society kept its Bicentenary in 1898, the Church Missionary Society 
its Centenary in 1899, and now the celebration of our fourth 
Jubilee leads us to retrospection and encourages us to leave 
nothing undone whereby the years that lie before us shall be more 
fruitful in endeavour, in labour, in prayer, in self-sacrifice than 
any that have gone before. 
Two hundred years! It is a long and suggestive retrospect. 
It is more than one tenth of the period during which the Church 
of Christ has borne witness to her Lord on earth. It covers 
long periods in our national history during which the country 
itself has gone through manifold phases, and the Church through 
times of apathy and coldness as well as of spiritual revival, 
growth, expansion. The history, of the Society will be found by 
those who read the following pages to be little else than the story 
of the Christian expansion of the Empire, whose origin and growth 
must be briefly set forth. 
At the death of Henry VIII. the city of Calais represented the 
whole of our foreign territories. In the reign of his predecessor 
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there were germs and foreshadowings of that widespread Hmpire 
which is now a fact patent to the whole world and the subject of 
our present-day glory. Columbus and Cabot discovered new lands, 
but they do not appear to have made any new settlements either 
on the Western Continent or in any of the adjacent islands 
- under the commissions. which the King had given to them. Few 
attempts to discover or to gain foreign possessions were made in the 
reign of Henry VIII., and the reasons are plain to every student 
of those stormy times. 

Independent’ ventures were made, not without Royal cogni- 
zance, to the Coast of Guinea and to the Levant, but nothing 
The Germs Permanent resulted. The efforts made in the reign of 

of the Edward VI. to form a North-Hast passage to Cathay 

Colonial resulted only in the establishment of factories at 
Empire. Moscow and Archangel and the incorporation of the. 
Russia Company in 1554. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, Hawkins, Drake and Cavendish 
visited the West Indies, South America and Mexico, and Magellan 
discovered the Straits which still bear his name. Frobisher 
pushed his way into Hudson’s Bay, but with no permanent results. 
In 1578 Sir Humphry Gilbert received Royal authority “ to take 
possession of all remote and barbarous lands unoccupied by any 
Christian Prince or People.’ Newfoundland was occupied in 1584 
and afterwards abandoned, and in the same year Virginia was 
founded but not retained. Portugal, Spain, Holland and France 
were now rising to high rank as commercial nations, but England 
was no competitor in the struggle. In the last year of the six- 
teenth century the Hast India Company received its Charter, but 
Hngland’s Colonies were still only the shadow of the great things 
that have since come to pass. 

In the following century Virginia and New England were 
settled in 1606, and in 1620 a Puritan colony occupied 

The Massachusetts. Five years later, in the words of an 

Seven- old chronicler, ‘‘ the calamities of England served to 

teenth people Barbados,” whither Cromwell deported his 

Century. captives, English and Irish. In 1622 a colony was estab- 
lished in the French territory of Nova Scotia, which, however, 
did not become a British possession till 1713. In 16383 Charles I. 
gave Maryland to Lord Baltimore, and about the same time 
Lord Berkeley received North and South Carolina; in 1664 New 
Amsterdam was taken from the Dutch and re-named New York ; 
in 1670 the region surrounding Hudson’s Bay was annexed and 
was called Rupertsland, after Prince Rupert, the founder of the 
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Hudson’s Bay Company. St. Helena was taken from Holland 
by the East India Company, a “raid”? which was condoned by 
Charles II. in view of its convenience as a resting-place on the route 
to India. Pennsylvania was purchased by William Penn of the 
Duke of York in 1682 and colonised by the persecuted Quakers. 
In 1611 the East India Company had established factories in 
Madras; thirty years later it founded a settlement at Hooghly, 
which in 1698 was removed to Calcutta; in 1662 the town and 
island of Bombay passed from Portugal to England as part of 
the dowry of the Queen of Charles IT: 

Thus the seventeenth century closed and left England in 
_ possession of large territories in New England, in North America, 
and in the West Indies, and, in Hindostan, of Bombay. 

This was the field presented to the Society on its incorporation 
in 1701, but it will perhaps be convenient to complete the sketch 

The Of the gradual acquisition of our coionies and depen- 

Society’s dencies, which have for two hundred years been the 
Ineorpora- constantly widening scene of the Society’s labours for 
tion, 1701. the Church. 

The eighteenth century, before it was four years old, saw the 
taking of Gibraltar, and the possession was confirmed by the 
epowth Treaty of Utrecht. Canada was conquered in 1760, 

ofthe nd in 1787 Sierra Leone was acquired; in the same 

Colonies year the discovery of New South Wales served in some 
inthe degree to atone for the loss of the thirteen States of 
Eighteenth America which had declared their independence; in 
Century; 1795 the British took possession of Ceylon, and two 
years later the conquest of Trinidad closed the tale of our colonial 
expansion in the eighteenth century. 

But it is the nineteenth century which has witnessed that 
extension of our Empire which reads almost like a romance. 

and In 1806 the Cape of Good Hope was taken from 

in the the Dutch, and in 1840 the Colony of Natal fol- 
Nineteenth lowed, and from these bases there has sprung the wide 
Century. srowth. of English territory which already reaches 
to the Zambesi and threatens to extend until it has made 
another India in Africa. In 1810 the island of Mauritius was 
won from the French, while the Treaty of Paris in 1814 gave 
us British Guiana. Singapore added to our Hastern possessions 
in 1819; the Falkland Islands were acquired in 1888. In 1840 
the Treaty of Waitangi, the disputed terms of which led to more 
than one Maori war, gained for England our New Zealand colonies. 
Labuan, which became a Bishopric nine years later, was ceded in 

Bie 
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1846, and in 1874 the Fiji Islands completed the list of our 
colonies. There are other territories, nominally the possessions 
of Companies empowered by Royal Charter to hold them, which are 
for all practical purposes British, and certainly claim the care of 
the Church of England as represented by the Society. 

It is right to state that this passion of empire, for such it 
became, was not from the first unleavened by religious considera- 
The early tions. Sir Humphry Gilbert put “the honour of God 
Colonisers and compassion for the poor infidels led captive by the 
religious Devil’ prominently among the objects of his expedition. 

men. ‘he Virginia Company had its chaplain, and its Royal 
Charter provided that “the word and service of God be preached, 
planted, and used, not only in the said colony, but, as much as may 
be, among the savages bordering among them, according to the 
doctrine and right of the Church of England.” In 1648 “ the 
Commons of England assembled in Parliament, having received 
intelligence that the heathens in New England are beginning to 
call upon the name of the Lord, feel bound to assist in the work,” 
and they gave a Charter to the New England Company, which was 
renewed by Charles II. and is still in force. The same King 
established a ‘Council of Foreign Plantations,’’ which was 
charged inter alia “to take care to propagate the Gospel ; 
to send strict orders and instructions for regulating and re- 
forming the debaucheries of planters and servants; to consider 
how the Natives, or such as have been purchased from other 
parts to be servants or slaves, may be best invited to the Christian 
faith.” 

Honour to whom honour is due, although they did not labour 
for the praise of man and their reward is not here. In the words 
of the present Archbishop of Canterbury : 


“There has not been a time, since Vasco di Gama in one direction, and 
Columbus in another, opened the gates of heathendom for our entrance, when 
some missionary or other has not devoted his life to the fulfilment of our 
Lord’s original command. But the Church as a whole has been otherwise 
occupied. It cannot be said that since the time of the Reformation the great 
duty of bringing in the heathen has held the place in the minds of Christians 
which it holds in the Gospel of our Lord or in the record of His Apostles. It 
is impossible not to note it as strange that in our own Book of Common Prayer 
there are so very few prayers for missionaries or the work of missionaries, for 
the extension of the Church, for the establishment of the kingdom of Christ. 
And moreover such petitions as we offer are the petitions of men who acknow- 
ledge the value of the work to be done, but are not themselves actually engaged 
in doing that work. We pray to God that His ways may be known unto men, 
His saving health among all nations. We pray to Him to have mercy on all 
Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics, and to fetch them home to His flock. But 
there are no prayers for a blessing on the efforts that we are making to compass 
that end. It does not seem, from the forms of our worship, that we recognise 
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missionary work—the work for which in the first instance the Church was 
called into existence-—as an essential part of the Church’s duty, as one of the 
main ends for which the Church was created.” 


It was possibly as the result of this ‘‘ fighting of single swords ”’ 
that the Church itself slowly and imperfectly began to recognise 
Slow _ its duty. In 1662 the insertion in our Prayer-book of 
recognition the “Prayer for all Sorts and Conditions of Men” 
of Mission- brought daily before the members of the Church the 
ary duty. duty of praying not only for Christians but for aliens, 
who heretofore had been prayed for. only in the Collect for Good 
Friday. A scheme for the support of a Bishop in Virginia to be 
maintained out of the customs of the colony was about this time 
seriously entertained. In 1694 Dean Prideaux published a scheme 
for the conversion of India, which led to important modifications in 
the Charter of the East India Company when it was renewed four 
years later. By it the Company was bound to provide “ in every 
garrison or superior factory one Minister and one decent and con- 
venient place for Divine Service only”; and it was further ordered 
that ‘such Ministers as 
should be sent to reside in 
India should apply them- 
selves to learn the language 
of the country, the better 
to enable them to instruct 
the Gentoos, who. should 
be the servants of the Com- | 
pany, or their Agents, in | 
the Protestant Religion.” | 
To America the Bishop 
of London had sent his 
Dr. Bray Commissaries, 
and Dr. Bray and 
Dr. Blair. Dr. Blair. 
They found that the 
Clergy, very few in num- 
bers (for there were not a 
score of them ministering 
at that time outside the 
United Kingdom), were 
very ignorant, and that 
without books their minis- 
try could not be profitably exercised. Dr. Bray especially applied him- 
self to the providing of suitable libraries, and being himself unequal 
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to the task, he rested not until, in 1698, he saw the “Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge” established. That most useful 
Society applied itself to the task implied by its title; but its efforts 
at once revealed the need of an organisation which should undertake, 
with the authority of the Church and as its living instrument, the 
support of Missionaries and the initiation of Missionary work. On 
March 13, 1701, the Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury, 
assembled in the Chapel of Henry VII. at Westminster, appointed 
a Committee ‘‘ad inquirendum in ea, que sibi videbuntur maxime 
idonea, pro Xtiana religione in Plantationibus (ut vocant) sive 
Coloniis transmarinis ad-hoc regnum Anglie quovis modo 
spectantibus promovenda.”’ 
The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge gave sympa- 
thetic help: simultaneously with the action of Convocation, it 
drafted a petition to the Crown and advanced money to 
Society’s Meet partially the cost of the Charter, which on the 
ys ae ; : : 
Charter, Petition of Archbishop Tenison was granted by King 
William III. on June 16, 1701. It will be observed 
that the title is not identical with that proposed by Convocation. 
In that the words used were “ pro Christiana religione promovenda,” 
but the title in the Charter is ‘‘The Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts.” This distinction. was observed by 
Archbishop Benson, who credited the change to the scholarship and 
theological instincts of those who made it. It pointed to the 
“propagation ”’ of living branches of the Mother Church in other 
lands, not merely to the promotion of religion; and it is on this 
basis and in view of this instruction that the Society has worked. 
Its first meeting was held at Lambeth Palace on June 27, 1701. 
Many of the members appointed by the Crown were present ; the 
Primate preached, officers and members were elected, and a 
Corporate Seal was ordered ; at the second 
meeting, held on July 8, 1701, the mem- 
bers decided that the device of the seal 
should be: ‘A ship under sail, making 
towards a point of land; upon the prow 
standing a Minister with an open Bible in 
his hand ; people standing on the shore in 
a posture of expectation, and using these 
words: ‘Transiens adjuva nos.’”” Strange 
to say, spite of the English phrase used 
; in the Charter, the words ‘de promovendo 
Kvangelio’ found place in the border of the Seal. 
The possession of this Charter, obtained on the petition of the 
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Primate of the Church, gave to the Society an unique position. 
It conveyed certain privileges, and it also laid on it certain obli- 
gations, among which perhaps the most obvious is that it must 
always remember that it is the Representative of the whole Church, 
and is debarred from holding or promoting any views or doctrines 
which are narrower than the full faith of the Church of England 
and her standards. ‘To this principle the Society has consistently 
adhered, and has no doubt suffered pecuniarily from the lack of 
support which keen partisanship gives and calls forth. To defend 
itself from all temptation of this kind, the Society has nothing 
to do with selecting the clergy whom it maintains, but leaves 
that delicate office to the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, and the Bishop of London, who annually 
appoint a Board of five Clergymen to act on their 
behalf. With the selection of the Bishops whom it maintains, 
at present twelve in number, it has equally nothing to do. ‘‘ On 
Church lines always, on party lines never,’ has been the Society’s 
motto for two centuries. 

The only occasion on which the Society appears to fae given 
Spiritual directions to the Missionaries was in 1706, when it 
issued certain practical Instructions, which have appeared in every 
Annual Report to the present time. 

Of the first two Jubilees in 1751 and 1801 no public notice 
seems to have been taken. The fashion of holding public meetings 

oe did not commence until the nineteenth century was some 
Jubilees Of thirty years old. The first Jubilee would have seen 

1751 and : 3 

1801. the Society labouring, with very small means, in North 
America and the West Indies. The second Jubilee 

found the country in a most critical period of its history. The 
Peace of Amiens had given a brief breathing space from. the 
tremendous conflicts in which she had been engaged, and which 
were soon to be renewed and continued until 1815. The Society 
had closed one field of its labours, and had left the Church of the 
United States declaring in its Prayer-book its eternal obligations 
to its loving care from 1702 to 1785; during that time it had spent 
£227,454 on the glorious work of planting the Church in those 
young countries. But it had continued its old work and com- 
menced new work in Newfoundland, in Canada, in Western Africa, 
and in Central. America, and had even followed the convicts to 
the newly-found lands of Australia. The third Jubilee 
fell in happier times. It was the year of the first 
ereat Exhibition, from which a new bright era of peace 
and love was. expected. The field of the Society’s work had 


Policy of 
S.P.G 


Jubilee of 
1851. 
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grown, and at this distance of time it is quite possible to trace 
how the smaller ventures of the first half of the century have 
developed into startling results in the second. ‘The Jubilee of 
1851 was worthily kept. The late Prince Consort presided at a 
great meeting heldin St. Martin’s Hall, made a memorable speech, 
and gave a donation to the Society’s Treasury, as did Her Majesty 
the Queen. The total sum raised in connection with this Jubilee 
amounted to £50,000. 

But the fourth half-century, as may be expected, has seen more 
a great deal than was allowed to those who had gone before. In 
India alone the work has grown a hundredfold ; as the 
Indian Empire has spread so has the field of the 
Church ; and the Society’s Missions alone have spread 
from Ceylon to Delhi and to Cashmere, from Bombay to Rangoon 
and Assam. The great North-West of America, from Winnipeg 
to Vancouver’s Island, has now become a Christian and settled 
country. In South Africa the Society’s Missions have extended 
from Capetown to the southern bank of the Zambesi: in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand the Gospel has been “ propagated,’ and 
the Church in the latter province is self-supporting ; following the 
flag of our country, our Missionaries have established themselves 
and proclaimed their Message in China, Madagascar, Japan, Corea, 
New Guinea, in Manchuria, in Gazaland, and in Maputaland. In 
1866 the Society formed a Women’s Missionary Association, which 
provides teachers in the Society’s Missions in India, China, Japan, 
Africa, and Madagascar, and has recently added the work of Medical 
Missions to Women. 

Truly, with the fullest acknowledgment of our shortcomings, 
our approaching “ Year of Jubilee’”’ should be a period of thanks- 
giving for the past, and of resolution that a Church so blessed 
of God is bound to larger measures of self-sacrifice in the future. 
It is well that we should go back for a while, and see what 
our fathers have done in old times, with scanty means, without 
powerful support, and not without much contempt; but we dwell 
on the past with no other thought than that of intense effort 
and consecration in the future. 

Whatever our difficulties may be, we are better furnished for the 
work than our predecessors. In the words of the Primate :— 

“The call to preach the Gospel to all nations, to every creature, 
has become more imperative because it has become more clearly 
understood and more completely within our reach. We know now, 
for the first time in the history of the human race, what is meant 
by ‘all nations.’ We can count the nations; we can sum up all 


Jubilee of 
1900-1. 
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their languages ; we can precisely define their limits. The habitable 
world has become, not a vast, vague, unlimited expanse, but a 
definite area with bounds that can be traced upon a map. And s0, 
too, for the first time in the history of the human race, all the 
nations have become accessible: we not only know them, but we 
know how to reach them.”’ 

The details of the methods by which the Society hopes to 
commemorate its fourth Jubilee have been widely published, and 
need not be repeated here. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE NortH AMERICAN CoLoNins, A.D. 1702-1783. 


‘ God has led 
Your steps across the desert of the deep, 
As now across the desert of the shore: 
Mountains are cleft before you, as the sea 
Before the wandering tribes of Israel’s sons .. . 
Your prophets are a hundred unto one 
Of them of old, who cried ‘Thus saith the Lord.’ ” 
O. W. Hormss. 
Tue Society, having received its Charter, forthwith began to act 
upon it. The object of the Charter was the “ religious instruction 
of the King’s subjects beyond the seas.’”” There was no distinction 
between Colonists and Natives, white men and coloured, and from 
the very first the Society made no distinction. 
In the anniversary sermon preached in 1702, the 
Dean of Lincoln thus clearly defined the plans of the 
Society : 


Seope of 
the Society. 


“ The design is, in the first place, to settle the State of Religion as well as 
may be among our own People there, which by all accounts we have, very 
much wants their Pious care: and then to proceed in the best Methods they 
can towards the Conversion of the Natives. . . . The breeding wp of Persons 
to understand the great variety of Languages of those Countries in order to be 
able to Converse with the Natives, and preach the Gospel to them. . . . this is 
very great Charity, indeed the greatest Charity we can show; it is Charity to 
the Souls of men, to the Souls of a great many of our owm People in those 
Countries who by this may be reformed, and put in a better way for salvation by 
the use of the means of Grace which in many places they very much want, but 

especially this may be a great Charity to the souls of many of those poor Natives 
who may by this be converted from that state of Barbarism and Idolatry 


in which they now live, and be brought into the Sheep-fold of our blessed 
Saviour.” 


Nine years later it was proposed that “the conversion of heathens 


and infidels ought to be prosecuted preferably to all other branches 
of the design,” but happily the idea was not acted upon, and it is 
necessary, in order to correct much misapprehension which prevails 
even now, to insist on the fact that the double work of caring for 
Christians lest they should lapse and of bringing the heathen to 
the Truth, has been carried on side by side in all parts of the world. 
A Missionary Society which falls short of this design falls short of 
the wide terms of our Lord’s Mission to His Apostles, raon ti xréicee 
(‘‘ to all the creation”). 


\ 
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It was in this spirit and’on these principles that in April 
1702, ten months after its incorporation, the Society sent out its 
first two Missionaries, the 


oo Rev. George Keith and the 
aries sent 2°V: Patrick Gordon, to Boston. 


out, Lhe voyage lasted ten weeks, 
and the impression which they 
made on their fellow passengers was such 
that the Chaplain of the ship, the Rev. | 
John Talbot, gave up his appointment, 
threw in his lot with the Missionaries, 
and became a prominent Evangelist. 

In the same year a third Missionary, 
the Rev. 8. Thomas, was sent out, but his 

destination was the State of 

ae South Carolina, and his particular design was the con- 
version of the Yammonsees Indians. He found the 

settlers 7,000 in number, largely living without religion, and on these 
and on the negro and Indian slaves he bestowed all his care. A son 
of the chief of the Yammonsees was converted, brought to England, 
and baptized by the Bishop of London in 1715, a proof that the 
original design of Mr. Thomas’ mission had not been lost sight of. 

Keith and Talbot, having visited North Carolina, made repre- 
sentations to the Society, with the result that a Mis- 
sionary was sent thither in 1707, and was followed 
in course of time by thirty-three others. 

To the State of Georgia, whither a colony of thirty-five English 
families of good character went from Hngland in 1788, the Society 
sent thirteen Missionaries between 1783 and 1788, the 
most celebrated of them being the Rey. John Wesley. 

In 1680 William Penn carried with him to the State which 
bears his name 2,000 Quaker colonists, but twenty years later 

there was a general neglect of religion through the 

Pennsyl- State. Bishop Compton of London had sent a clergy- 

vanla. man in 1700, and in 1704 the Society sent another. In 

all forty-seven were thus commissioned by it before the Declaration 
of Independence in 1783. 

New England, in which were included the States of Masgachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont, 
and Naragansett, was the scene of the Society’s chief 
labours. Keith,Gordon and Talbot had ministered in 
Boston in 1702, and found that there were in New 
England some 112,000 English colonists. 





REY. GEORGE KEITH. 
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A great deal was done for the conversion of the Indians, 
who proved themselves devoted to the Church and loyal to the 
Crown. The Society’s connection with this region 
lasted until 1785, and eighty-three Missionaries were 
supported by it. 

The State of New Jersey was indebted to the visits of Keith and 
Talbot. until Missionaries, of whom in all the Society sent forty- 
four, were settled in the country. At Burlington, in 
1705 the clergy petitioned for a Bishop, and six years 
later prepared a house for his reception. In 1708 
Queen Anne gave to the Church in this place Communion plate 
and much Church furniture. 

Between 1702 and 1785 the Society supported fifty-five Mission- 
aries in the State of New York. Here perhaps more than in other 
States the work among the Indians was conspicuous 
and successful. The Iroquois, Mohawks, Oneidas, 
Onondages, Tuscaroras and other tribes were gained to 
the Church in large numbers. Four of the Iroquois Sachems came 
to England in 1710 and presented an address to Queen Anne 
representing their loyalty to her Throne and their appreciation of 
the Christian teaching which they had received. They were re- 
ferred by Her Majesty to the Society as the body competent to 
deal with their case. They took back with them many gifts, 
including Communion plate from Her Majesty, and they were 
accompanied by a Missionary who knew their language. 

In 1754 a College was established in New York, but not wholly 
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in connection with the Church. This led to many disputes, 
King’s and in 1758, terms having been arranged, a College, 
College, which was strictly a Theological Institution for the 

New York, training of good and able Missionaries, Catechists and 

afterwards Schoolmasters for the Church, was founded, and the 
ealled first stone laid on a site given by the Vestry of Trinity: 
Columbia Church, New York. To the building and endowment 
College. oF this College the Society gave £500. 

It was in this State that political feeling was highest at the 
time of the Declaration of Independence, and the Clergy and their 
congregations were confessors for their principles. The Christian 
Indians fought on the Royal side. Dr. Inglis, a Missionary of the 
Society, afterwards first Bishop of Nova Scotia, was driven from 
his parish because he refused to omit from the Liturgy the Prayer 
for the King. 

With Maryland and Virginia the connection of the 

Maryland Society was slight. It supported in these States seven 

clergymen, whose ministrations were limited to the 
English. 

The States in which the Society for so many years patiently 
sowed the seed and laid the foundations of the Church, are now 
divided into’ no fewer than twenty-two Dioceses. With the 


Virginia. 
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BISHOP SEABURY’S RECTORY. 


Declaration of Independence the Church obtained the long-desired 
and persistently refused gift of the Episcopate. Dr. Seabury was 
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consecrated at Aberdeen on November 14, 1784. Three years 
later Drs. White and Provoost were consecrated at Lambeth 
Bishops of Pennsylvania and New York respectively, and in 
1790 Dr. Madison was consecrated, also at Lambeth, Bishop of 
Virginia. 

The Church of the United States has set an example to 
Christendom. It has covered the great continent with its 
The Church PBishoprics; has raised up the Pagans from their 

of the barbarism to the true civilisation of the Gospel; and 

United has sent its Missions, with Bishops at their head, to 

States. China, Japan, West Africa, Haiti and Brazil. 

If the Society forebore to regard this great Church as the result 
of its labours, the American Church herself would not allow it to 
do so. In the first General Convention held in Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, on September 27, 1785, that Body set forth its grateful 
tribute, which was repeated in the Preface to the Book of Common 
Prayer, Sixty-five years later, the Society’s third Jubilee was 
observed in the States with almost as much thankfulness ag in 
England. Two Bishops crossed the Atlantic to take part in the 
concluding services in 1852. From time to time in the last half- 
century American Bishops have been invited to preach for the 
Society in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and in 1884, when the Church 
of the United States kept its Centenary, the President of the 
Society sent its congratulations by the hands of the Bishop of 
Rochester. 

This elicited the following Resolution of the General Convention 
assembled in the same building in which the first General Conven- 
tion was held ninety-nine years before :-— 

‘At the close of the first century of our existence as a National 
Church, we acknowledge with deep and unfeigned gratitude that 
whatever this Church has been in the past, is now, or will be in the 
future, is largely due, under God, to the long-continued nursing 
care and protection of the venerable Society. 

“In expressing this conviction we seem to ourselves to be 
speaking not only for those who are now assembled in the great 
Missionary Council of this Church, but for many generations who 
have passed from their earthly labours to the rest of Paradise. We 
cannot forget that if the Church of England has become the mother 
of Churches, even as England herself has become the Mother of 
nations, the generous and unwearied efforts of the Body which you 
now represent have been chiefly instrumental in producing these 
wonderful results. ; é 

“That the venerable Society may continue to yveceive the 
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abundant blessing of our Heavenly Father, and may bring forth 
more and more fruit to the Glory of God, and the spread of the 
Kingdom of His dear Son, is the sincere and earnest prayer of every 
Churchman in the United States.’ 

This Church, so closely linked with us by many tender asso- 
ciations, has now eighty Bishoprics, eighty-four Bishops, and 
4,692 Priests and Deacons. 

The little one has become a thousand. 
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CHAPTER III. 


British NortH AMERICA, A.D. 1703-1900. 


“God spoke, and gave us the word to keep : 
Bade never fold the hands, nor sleep 
’*Mid a faithless world,—at watch and ward, 
Till Christ at the end relieve our guard.” 
BRowninG. 
Tuis is called “our oldest Colony,’ a settlement having been 
formed in the south-east of the island in 1623; within the next 
twenty-five years other settlements were formed by 
Se ete aea emigrants from Ireland and from England ; but it was 
Tee} not until the Peace of Utrecht in 1714 that the island 
became wholly a British possession. 

In 1701 the English settlements had a population of 7,000, and 
in the preceding year a solitary clergyman had gone out ‘to 
St. John’s, the only place ‘‘ where there was any public exercise of 
religion.” In 1703 the Society gave help to this poor clergyman, 
and from time to time sent others. In a country the size of 
Ireland, with no part of it inhabited except near the coast, the 
highway is the sea, and the work of the clergy is done by boat, or 
by long walks over the frozen waters. In 1786 H.R.H. Prince 
William, afterwards His Majesty King William IV.., 
represented to the Society the needs of Placentia, and 
a large grant was made to it. On leaving the station 
two years later, H.R.H. gave a set of Communion plate to the 
Church in which he had taken so great an interest. 

In 1827 the Bishop of Nova Scotia paid his first visit to this 
part of his Diocese, which became a separate See twelve years later. 
Under Bishop Feild the Diocese made great advances, and when 
it was found that part of Labrador was also under 
his charge the devoted Prelate paid many visits to 
that region, which have been continued by his successors. Many 
heroic deeds have been performed by the Clergy who have worked 
in this Diocese, where winter holds its sway for a large part of the 
year. The harvest of the sea, on which the bulk of the people 
depend for their livelihood, is always capricious, and the fisher folk 
are always dependent on their merchants and always poor. Never- 
theless, out of their small and uncertain earnings they have nobly 
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supported their Church. Twenty years ago the Society’s annual 
grant was £4,000, which enabled the Diocese to support forty-seven 
clergymen. This has been reduced to £1,918, and the Clergy of 
the Diocese now number fifty-nine. 

The Cathedral at St. John’s, commenced by Bishop Feild and 
completed as his me- 
Newfound-™orial, was 

land destroyed 
Cathedral. in 1892 by 
the fire which laid low 
a great part of the city, 
and has since been 
partially rebuilt. The 
Society was enabled to 
raise a fund for the 
relief of the sufferers 
to the amount of nearly 





£6,000. 
With the Somers 
ry xf 
Islands, or the Colony ST. JOHN’S CATHEDRAL, NEWFOUNDLAND. 


of Bermuda, which is 
a separate Diocese, but under the charge of the Bishop of New- 
7 foundland, the Society’s connection has been slight, as provision 
Beas for the support of the Clergy has largely been made by 
* the Legislature. Between 1822 and 1870, however, the 

Society helped to maintain twelve clergymen. 

So early as the year 1728 the Society began its work in Nova 
Scotia. The French had possessed the whole region, including 

Nova New Brunswick, until 1714, when by the Treaty of 

Seotia, Utrecht it was transferred to England. In 1749 the 
1728-1900. « Commissioners of Trade and Plantations ” settled an 
English Colony of 4,000 discharged soldiers, to whom lands and 
townships were assigned. The French were called on to become 
British subjects or to leave the country in a year. Those who 
took the oath of allegiance were called “Neutral French.” In 
1755, when the British arms suffered defeat, the presence of 
these Acadians was considered to be a source of danger, and by 
a melancholy and discreditable act, which forms 
the subject of Longfellow’s ‘Evangeline,’ 18,000 
Acadians were removed from the Province. The 
Society had already supported a clergyman who ministered to the 
colonists, and some work was done amon the Micmac, Marashite, 
and Cariboo tribes of Indians. 


The 
Acadians. 
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The War of Independence changed the condition of the Colony. 
By the year 1783 30,000 Royalist refugees found sanctuary under 





BISHOP INGLIS, FIRST COLONIAL 
BISHOP. 


the protection of the British flag, 
and settled in Nova Scotia. They 
were for the most part Churchmen, 
and had suffered much for their 
faith; their Clergy accompanied 
them. Among them was the Rev. 
Charles. Inglis, who had endured 
great persecution as Rector of Holy 
Trinity, New York, and at. the other 
social end of the immigrant tide 
were numbers of Negroes, a large 
proportion of them being members 
of the Church. The people peti- 
tioned for a Bishop, and as the 
repeated refusals of the Government 
to similar petitions from the States 
were not the least of the causes which 


had led to separation, the request was granted as a concession to 
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the long-suffering Royalists, and Mr. Inglis, consecrated on 
August 12, 1787, became the first Colonial Bishop. His Diocese 
4 was the whole of British North America, from New- 

First foundland to Lake Superior. With the Society’s help 

reser he founded Exhibitions for Divinity Students at the 

1787, University of King’s College, Windsor, which had been 

founded in 1789, and has trained and educated a large 
number of the Clergy of the two Dioceses of Nova Scotia and 
Fredericton. The Society’s contributions to this institution in 
endowments and exhibitions exceed £28,000. 

The Society has also contributed more than £40,000 in annual 
payments and endowment grants towards the support of successive 
Bishops of Nova Scotia. This Diocese, with its dependencies of 
Cape Breton and Prince Edward Island, is now in a condition to 
maintain itself, a Clergy Endowment Fund, to which the Society 
contributed, meeting sufficiently the offerings of the people. The 
Society has supported in all 266 clergymen in this Diocese, where 
118 are now working. 

The first sign of the presence of the Church in New Brunswick 
was a visit paid in 1769 by one of the Society’s Missionaries in 

Nova Scotia, who ministered to some Indian tribes ; 
Pailehitt i but in 1783 the Royalist refugees came.to the Colony 
1769-1900, {om the States as others of them settled in Nova 
cotia. In this case also the Clergy came with 
their flocks, and were maintained by the Society. In 1845 
Fredericton became a separate Diocese, and Bishop Medley in his 
Froderte: long episcopate of forty-seven years saw the whole 
colony transformed. He left 147 churches, 98 mission 
stations, and 70 clergymen. The cathedral, which he 
built soon after his arrival, stands one of the great and abiding 
monuments of his episcopate. He insisted on Church people 
doing their utmost to support their Church, and in a few years 
this Diocese will also be independent of aid from England. 
The Society has supported 228 clergymen, and 82 are at present 
at work. 

In what was called ‘‘ Old Canada,” which in 1791 was divided 
into “ Upper” and “ Lower,” and is now the Provinces of Ontario 

and Quebec, the first ministrations of the Church were 

cae given in 1759 by an itinerant Missionary of the Society 

' from New Jersey. He accompanied the forces under 

General Wolfe, and was followed by a better-known man, Dr. John 

Ogilvie, who came as chaplain to the British troops and. their 

Mohawk allies, and the Rev. J. Doty, who came with refugees from 
: C2 


ton. 
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the revolted colonies south of the St. Lawrence. The lather bought 
for fifteen guineas, ‘one of the best houses in Sorel,” and converted 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































FREDERICTON CATHEDRAL. 


it into the first church ever built in Canada. In 1789 Bishop 
Inglis visited Lower Canada and placed a clergyman at Quebec and 
another at Montreal—in each case the first who had settled in 
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those towns or in that part of Canada. When Dr. Mountain 
became the first Bishop of Quebec, in 1793, there were only six 
clergymen in the Lower Province. By the bounty of King 
George III. a cathedral was built in Quebec and consecrated in 
1804, and the organ, imported from England, was the first ever 
heard in Canada. In 1807 the Society sent a “visiting missionary,” 
the Hon. C. J. Stewart, who for thirteen years lived a life of great 
hardship and isolation, and ultimately became Bishop of Quebec. 
The Magdalen Islands, which lie out in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and part of the barren coast of Labrador are under the charge of the 
Bishop of Quebec, and are well cared for. The Society has sup- 
ported 815 clergymen in Lower Canada, and in the Dioceses of 
Quebec and Montreal there are now 194 clergymen at work. 

The Church University of Lennoxville, or “ Bishop’s College,” 

provides for the training of the Clergy in the two Dioceses of 
Lennox. Montreal and Quebec. It received its Charter in 1852, 
_ yille 2nd the Society has given Exhibitions continuously to 

University. the present time, besides an endowment of £3,000. 

The “ Clergy Reserves,”’ which were the saiees of 
much controversy, were commuted on equitable terms in 1855, and 
the action prompted the Church to make provision by 
local endowments and subscriptions, by which the 
emergency was met. The Society granted £1,100 
towards the purchase of glebe lands in the Diocese of Montreal. 
The Diocese of Quebec has voluntarily surrendered its grants from 
the Society, and the Diocese of Montreal receives only a very small 
sum under long-existing covenants. 

The Christian Indians formed the first congregations in Upper 
as well as in Lower Canada. In 1803 there were only four 
clergymen in the whole of this region, in which there 
are now six Dioceses and 557 clergymen; but in a few 
years large additions were made to their number. In 
1889 the Society contributed to the endowment of the new See of 
Toronto, and under Bishop Strachan the Church made rapid 
progress. In 1843 he founded a Theological College at Cobourg, 

ae and in the following year the Church University of 

rae King’s College at Toronto. In 1850 this was secularised 

Toronto, bY the Act of the Legislature, and the Bishop set 

himself the task of establishing the University of Trinity 

‘College, which was accomplished in 1852, the Society granting 
£3,000 and seven acres of land. 

In 1857 the See of Huron was founded, and in 1862 that of 
‘Ontario, the Society contributing in each case and making large 
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grants to the new Bishops. In 1879 the See of Algoma was. 
founded, principally in the interests of the Indian tribes on Lake 
Bishosiied Superior, but it has been largely filled up by immi- 
multiplied. grants, although the land is poor. Here again the 

Society has given very considerable help year by 
year. In 1879 the See of Niagara was founded, and in 1896 that 
of Ottawa. 

It was in Upper Canada that the Indian tribes were most 
numerous, and they have received largely from the Society’s 
treasury. The Mohawks figure conspicuously for their 
loyalty to the Crown and their Christian consistency. 
When in 1798 a church was built at Prescot, largely 
by the bounty of King George III., it was found that through all 
their wanderings and wars the Mohawks had preserved the Com- 
munion plate given to them eighty-six years before by Queen Anne, — 
and that, in spite of its having been in many hands and sometimes 
buried in the earth for the sake of security, it was all excellent] 
preserved. 

There are now in the ten Dioceses of Older Canada ten 
Bishops and 751 clergymen, and in the past the Society has main- 
tained 705 clergymen in Upper and Lower Canada. Several 
Dioceses are entirely self-supporting, and those which still receive 
help from the Society will soon cease to do so. 

In no part of the world has there been such a transformation as 
in the vast region once the preserve of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 

and now the most promising colony in the Empire. 
Ruperts- Simultaneously with the consecration of the first 
deel eibe Bishop, the Society sent a Missionary to the district 
‘of Manitoba. Bishop Mountain of Quebec had visited 
the Red River Settlement in 1844, and had confirmed 846 souls, 
and ordained two priests and one deacon. _ When the first 
Bishop arrived there were no towns, nor even villages. 
ate Only the forts of the Hudson’s Bay Company, dotted 
ays in : ; 
Manitoba, ®! wide intervals over the country, and the rude tents 
of the Indians represented the habitations of men. 
Agriculture was not practised, and the roads were only tracks 
across the prairies. The whole land was the vast hunting-ground of 
the Company, and strictly preserved. Indians and half-breeds were 
needed as trappers and hunters, but the immigration of white men 
would have been discouraged had any desired to enter the country. 
Even when the present Archbishop went out in 1865 “there was a 
complete wilderness of 400 miles in breadth separating Manitoba 
from the nearest white settlements.’ 


Indian 
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The Society continued its small aid, and supported Mis- 
sionaries to the Heathen, but its whole expenditure for some years 
did not exceed £250 per 
annum. 

But in 1869 the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company sur- 
rendered their 
monopoly and. 
ceded their 
territorial 
rights to the Dominion of 
Canada, which had been 
established in May 1867, 
and it was then found that 
this country, supposed to 
be barren and sterile, was 
for 1,000 miles from east 
to west the finest wheat- 
growing country in the 
world. Into such a land 
of promise immigrants 
have poured, and_ sitill 
continue to do so. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
completed in 1885, linked 
the Atlantic with the 
Pacific, and opened the 
whole country. In 1870 a 
the city of Winnipeg had ARCHBISHOP MACHRAY. 

a population, including 
* the military, of 300 souls, and now it has 40,000. 

The Society saw the magnificent opportunity, and faced the 
difficulties presented by an agricultural population dwelling on 

their own lands, and consequently not gathered into 
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aeaae °s towns and villages, but scattered over the country. 
eno The annual grant to the Diocese of Rupertsland, then 


coterminous with the whole province, was in 1872 
£275. By 1882 it had risen to £2,300, and ten years later it had 
risen to £3,860. The Society had also provided stipends for the 
Bishops of Saskatchewan and Qu’Appelle, until sufficient endow- 
ments were raised. To these efforts the Society also contributed 
as well as to the endowment of St. John’s College, which is affiliated 
to the University of Manitoba. The original Diocese of Ruperts- 
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land has now become eight, viz., Moosonee, Saskatchewan, Mac- 
kenzie River, Athabasca, Qu’Appelle, Calgary, and Selkirk, while 
Bishop Machray still holds Rupertsland and has become Archbishop 
of the Province and Primate of all Canada. 

The nine clergymen of 1850 have now grown to 177, under 
seven Bishops. The Society in less than half a century 
has supported 189 Missionaries, who have ministered to our 
colonists and to Crees, Sioux, Blackfeet, 
Sarcees, and other Indian tribes. 

The Society looked to the Church 
of Canada to provide means of grace 

for the people attracted to 
Klondyke. Kiondyke, but as an en- 
couragement it gave £200 in 1898, and 
sent out the Rev. W. G. Lyon, who 
had bravely volunteered for the work. 
Sad to say, Mr. Lyon was drowned 
before he could reach his destination, 
and, so far, no successor has been sent. 

British Columbia was leased by the 
Crown to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 

ae as Rupertsiand also was, 

British hut it remained isolated and 
Columbia, 2 
1859-1900, COmparatively unknown un- 
til in 1858 the discovery of 
gold brought a large number of immi- 
THE LATE REV. W. G. byon. grants. In February 1859 the Society’s 
first Missionary landed at Victoria, 
Vancouver’s Island, and found a mixed population of about 
1,500 souls living in some wooden houses, which represented _ 
the Capital of the Colony. The first Bishop arrived in 1860. 
Then followed a Missionary who devoted himself to the gold 
diggers, and in the next five years twelve. Missionaries were sent 
out. Almost from the first the several tribes of Indians received 
the care of the Clergy, and on the mainland the Native stations of 
Yale and Lytton date from 1861. The sorcerers and medicine men 
offered great opposition, but in course of time they were conquered : 
One of them, and he a representative of others, told the Bishop that 
“in twelve years he had seen first the Clergy, then the Word of 
God, then the House of Prayer, then Sacraments, and he could no 
longer resist, but desired to declare his conviction in the presence 
of his brethren.” 
The Chinese are very numerous in this colony, and here, as 
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always, when removed from their native \land have proved them- 
selves ready and intelligent hearers, and, when converted, consistent 
and earnest members of the Church. The Society makes a 
grant for the maintenance of an experienced Missionary to these 
people. 

In 1879 this Diocese, which had originally been endowed by Miss 
Burdett Coutts, was divided into three. For the support of a 

; _ Bishop of New Westminster the Society guaranteed an 

Bishopric income of £600 per annum until an endowment could 

eater be raised; to this it also contributed. The colony, 
especially the mainland portion of it, has profited greatly by the 
opening of the Canadian Pacific Railway and by the discovery of 
gold. The Clergy and people in the Kootenay district feel them- 
selves sufficiently numerous and important to constitute a. separate 
Diocese. 

In the Diocese of Caledonia the Society has supported Missions 
to the Heathen and to the Colonists at Cassiar and Port Essington 
and Fort Simpson. The miners have been followed in 
their wanderings from the coast to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, at what cost the Bishop described in the following words : 
“This summer, for the first time, a clergyman of our Church has 
ministered to the scattered groups of our countrymen from the 
coast to the Rocky Mountains. An idea of the travel involved 
could only be formed by sending a Missioner from London to 
Durham, thence to Carlisle, Inverness, and Aberdeen. He must 
go on foot, avoid roads, bridges, everything of human construc- 
tion, see no living soul between the points named, carry his own 
kit, have a foreigner to carry his food for the way, and be pestered 
by mosquitoes night and day.”’ 

- It is only forty years since the first clergyman of the English 
Church set foot in this colony, where there are now three Bishops 
and seventy Priests and Deacons; the Society has 
maintained sixty-three in this time, and is still helping 
the missionary work among Colonists, Indians and Chinese. 

This chapter, which gives in as compressed a form as is com- 
patible with lucidity the story of planting the Church in British 
North America, may close with the statement that in the past the 
Society has maintained 1,589 ordained Missionaries, who have 
ministered to various races speaking sixteen languages, and that its 
expenditure on Church work, including endowments of Bishoprics 
and Colleges, has amounted to £1,867,852. 


Caledonia. 


Retrospect. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE West Inpies, CenTraL AND SoutH AMERICA, 
A.D. 1710-1900. 


“We hurry onward to extinguish hell 
With our fresh souls, our younger hope, and God’s 
Maturity of purpose... . 
Reap the corn, 
And having reaped and garnered, bring the plough, 
And draw new furrows neath the healthy morn, 
And plant the great Hereafter in this Now.” 
E. B. Brownie. 


THE Church in the West Indies, from the earliest days of the 
colonisation of the islands, was in some sort established. Early 
in the seventeenth century conformity was enforced by law, and non- 
attendance at church punished by fine. In the middle of the 





same century rectories were established by law in Jamaica 
and maintained by public funds. 

In the year 1710 the Society became connected with Barbados 

by accepting the Trusteeship of Codrington College, Barbados, 

the bequest of a great soldier, statesman and scholar 


Pelee of that name. This College has been the University 
Parente of the West Indies, and a large number of the Clergy 


in the province have been educated there. 
Five years later the Society endeavoured to obtain the 
establishment of two Bishoprics in the West Indies, but more 
than 100 years passed before Jamaica and Barbados 
E COE became Dioceses. All the designs of the Society were 
Fund, /” the interests of the slave population, and when in 
1834 the Negroes received their freedom, and mani- 
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fested an increased desire for spiritual enlightenment, the Society 
raised by the authority of a King’s Letter and by Parliamentary 
Grants a Negro Education Fund amounting to £86,848, to which 
it added from its own treasury almost as large a sum, Viz., 
£84,929. This fund was so wisely administered that the Society 
was justified at an early date in withdrawing its aid from some 
at least of the islands. Disestablishment and the withdrawal of 
State Aid, which came some forty years later, compelled a renewal 
of its assistance; and commercial depression and the ruin of the 
sugar industry have made its continuance necessary. 

The Diocese of Barbados, being disendowed, determined to 
continue the system of Establishment, and all the ministrations 
of the Church and the stipends of the clergy (with 
the exception of the Chaplain on the Society’s estates), 
are provided by the Legislature out of local public funds. 

Trinidad, which became a Diocese in 1876, and to the endowment 
of which the Society contributed, is now in the unique position 

: of a West Indian island with an East Indian popula- 
Trinidad. tion, the Coolies imported from Hindostan in the 
interest of labour outnumbering the natives. The Society has 
latgely helped this Diocese, and is rewarded by seeing the great 
success of the labours of the Clergy among the Coolies. In order 
that they may be addressed in their own tongue, the Principal of 
Codrington College established a Readership in Hindi for the 
benefit of those students who looked to work in Trinidad. 

With the Bahamas, which form the Diocese of Nassau, the 
Society’s connection began in 1731, when one of its Missionaries 
in North Carolina was moved to go to New Providence 
as a labour of love. His visits to the several islands 
revealed the anxiety of the people for Church ministrations, and 
more and more clergymen were sent. The Church people suffered 
very much for their loyalty during the American War, when Ameri- 
can ships of war came to the islands,and the position of the Church 
was very unstable for many years. In 1869 the Government 
determined to disestablish the Church, and on the death of Bishop 
Venables in 1876 there was no income for his successor. The Society 
at once guaranteed a stipend, until an Endowment Fund, to which 
it contributed largely, could be raised. In this group the coloured 
people, who in the States are almost entirely Baptists, are firmly 
attached to the Church. ‘The Clergy lead laborious lives, having 
to spend much time at sea in order to reach their flocks, and their 
lodgings on shore are of the rudest character, as the picture of 
a ‘Clergy Lodge”’ at Andros suggests. 


Barbados. 


Bahamas. 
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Jamaica has always been better supplied with Clergy than 
the other West Indian islands. When the first Bishop arrived 
in 1825 he found twenty-one parishes, each with Rector 
and Curate supported by the taxes. The emancipation 
of the slaves made it necessary to multiply Churches and Clergy, 


Jamaica. 








CLERGY LODGE, ANDROS, BAHAMAS. 


and Jamaica participated largely in the Society’s Negro Education 
Fund, but in 1865 the Society withdrew its aid.. Four years later 
Disestablishment threw the Church on its own resources. The 
Society by a grant of £1,000 encouraged the formation of a 
Diocesan Society and a Sustentation Fund. It also contributed to 
the Episcopal Endowment. 

It was not until after the Emancipation Act that the Society 
did any very definite work in what is now the Diocese of Antigua. 
It sent out seven Missionaries in 1885-7, and in 1840. 
the Legislature undertook a large portion of Church 
support. This lasted until 1868, when, with little 
warning, the Church was deprived of all such aid. The spirit of 
the people was excellent; the poorest gave their weekly penny for 
the support of the Clergy, and, but for commercial distress and the 
destruction of the sugar industry, they would have been able to do 
much. The Society came to the rescue with an annual grant for 


Leeward 
Islands. 
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the Clergy, and also gave £2,000 towards the permanent endow- 
ment of the Bishopric. This Diocese contains the Danish islands 
of St. Thomas and St. Croix, the French island of St. Bartholomew, 
the Dutch island of Saba, and the Spanish islands of Porto Rico 
and Vieques, which may now be regarded as American territory. 

Although the Colony of British Guiana, the Kl Dorado of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, was not acquired by England until 1814, and the 

—e Church did little work for the next twenty years, the 
British subsequent years have seen a progress and development 
Guiana, : ‘ 

4835-1900. °° which it would be hard to find a parallel. The 
position of the colony is unique. The Missions extend 
to the borders of Venezuela on the west, to the Corentyn River, 
which separates the colony from Dutch territory, on the east, and 
on the south to the borders of Brazil. The population, which is 
under 200,000, includes many tribes of aboriginal Indians, East 
Indian Coolies, Chinese, Portuguese, Negroes, and Huropeans. 
In 1803 there were only two ministers of religion in the country, 
the Chaplain to the British Forces and the minister of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. The Moravians ministered diligently from 
1735 to the end of the eighteenth century, when their Missions 
were abandoned. The Church Missionary Society left the colony 
in 1856, having commenced its work in 1829. Our Society, by its 
Negro Instruction Fund, did much for those people from 1835. 

In 1842 the Colony became a separate Diocese, and in his 
first Visitation Bishop Austin, who held his office for more than 
fifty years, confirmed 8,322 souls. In the preceding year the 
Society gave £500 for a Church College in Demerara. So early 
as 1835 an attempt had been made to convert the aboriginal 
Indians, of whom the four chief tribes, Arawaks, Acawoios, Caribs, 

___and Waraus, were living in parallel territories, never mix- 
Conversioning and never meeting without bloodshed. It was given 
igeieutent? one man, G. H. Brett, who was for a long time a lay- 
‘man, to bring these four nations into the fold of Christ. 

It took many years, and was often interrupted by the illness of the 
Missionary, but, by the grace of God, it was accomplished. Mean- 
while the work had been extended in all directions ; the Moruca, 
Pomeroon, Essequibo; Demerara, Mahaicony, and Berbice Rivers 
had each their stations and their leaders, and in 1869 the opening 
of the Mission on the Corentyn completed the network of stations 
over the whole colony. 

In 1880 an extraordinary movement among the Indians of the 

- far interior resulted in the inauguration of a new Mission on the 
Potaro, a tributary of the Upper Hssequibo. In Maya body of 
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Indians, led by their captain and attended by a native Christian 
from one of the Demerara Missions, sought out the Bishop in 
Georgetown, and pleaded for a teacher. A catechist, speaking 
Acawojo, was immediately sent. Within a week of his arrival at 
the settlement large numbers of Indians had gathered there from 
distant parts. The Acawoios were few; there were a fair number 
of Macusis, but the majority were Paramunas, a tribe that had 
hitherto furnished few Christian converts. In a short time nearly 
a thousand persons were under instruction, and a clergyman was 
sent to the catechist’s assistance at Shenanbauwie. Classes were 
held incessantly ; the Indians erected a chapel-school, and before 
the end of November 1,398 people were baptized, of whom 1,084 
were Paramunas, 213 Macusis, 62 Arecunas, 2 Acawoios, and 
537 Wahpisianas. 
In 1845 about 4,000 Coolies arrived from India, and the im- 
portation has gone on in inereasing force to the present time. The 
planters have generally recognised their obligations in 
Work 4 most exemplary manner. Although the Coolies are 
et ie of many races and speak many tongues, Hindi and 
" Chinese are the languages generally used by the Mis- 
sionaries. Removed from home prejudices, the Coolies have shown 
themselves very ready to receive the Gospel, especially the Chinese, 
who here as elsewhere are steadfast and earnest Christians. In 
Georgetown they gave £400 towards the erection of a church for - 
their own use. 
On the death of the first Bishop the Government withdrew the 
stipend, and there was no provision for his successor beyond a 
legacy of £9,000 which Bishop Austin had left. The 
Endow- Society has helped towards raising a fund of £10,000, 
pon OF and the present Bishop has made large personal gifts 
ishoprie. ; gihe , ; 
besides raising a considerable sum in the colony. 
Instead of the single clergyman in 1803 and three clergymen 
in the colony in 1824, there are now forty-eight. 
So long ago as 1776 the Society supported clergy in British 
Honduras, but there was no ministry permanently settled in the 
British Colony until 1837. In 1862 the Bishop of Jamaica 
Honduras Dlisted the support of the Society in the establish- 
and ment of a Mission in the northern part of the 
Central colony. In 1880 the little community of Churchmen 
America. aspired to the dignity of a separate Diocese while 
remaining under the charge of the Bishop of Jamaica; but 
communication between the two colonies was very difficult, and in 
1891 Archdeacon Holme was consecrated first Bishop and was 
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drowned in less than five months. In 1893 his successor, Bishop 
Ormsby, was appointed, his commission extending down the coast 
line of Central America more than 2,500 miles, and including 
Panama, previously under the charge of the Bishop of Jamaica. 
This has opened a very wide field to the Church, and the Bishop 
has been enabled by the Society’s help to plant clergymen and build 
churches in Nicaragua, Costa Rica and others of the Republics in 
those regions. In 1893 there were only three clergymen in the 
colony ; now there are in the Diocese twenty-one, including two on 
the Isthmus of Panama and one at Blewfields, where the Society 
supported a Mission so long ago as the eighteenth century. 








DIOCESE OF HONDURAS. 


In 1882 it was discovered that some 15,000 people from Jamaica 
and other West Indian islands, besides Europeans and Americans, 
most of them members of the English Church, were 
employed on the construction of the Panama Canal 
and had no minister of the Church. The Society provided funds ; 
a clergyman and a lay helper were stationed at Colon, on the 
Atlantic side, and within twelve months a chain of eight stations, 
reaching to Panama, was established. In 1885 a rebellion broke 
out, and a beautiful church at Colon, which had been consecrated 
by the Bishop of New York, was used as a barrack. Since the 
rebellion was quelled the work has gone on without interruption. 

‘The ‘Society’s expenditure in the regions dealt with ‘in this 
Chapter has exceeded £644,677. 


Panama. 
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CHAPTER YV. 
AFrica, 1752-1900. 


“We travelled in the print of olden wars 
Yet all the land was green, 
And love we found, and peace, 
Where fire and war had been. 
They pass and smile, the children of the sword— 
No more the sword they wield ; 
And oh! how deep the corn 
Along the battlefield!” 
R. L, STEVENson. 
THE work of the Society in South Africa has been so extensive 
that it may be a matter of surprise to the reader to learn that it 
was connected with that continent so long ago as 1752, 
Coast when it sent the Rev. Thomas Thompson, Fellow of 
Mire Christ’s College, Cambridge, to the Gold Coast. Mr. 
1752-1824. : é 
Thompson had laboured for five years in New Jersey, 
but he gave up everything to become a lonely Missionary to the 
Negroes. From Gambia as a centre he made long journeys into 
the interior, preaching and baptizing. In five years his health 
broke down, but he had sent three Negro boys to England. Two 
of them were baptized in 1759 in Islington Parish Church, and of 
these one, Philip Quaque, the son of a chief, was ordained by the 
Bishop of London in 1765, and was ‘accredited by the Society as 
Missionary on the Gold Coast. He was the first of any non- 
European race who had received Anglican Orders since the 
Reformation. Mr. Quaque laboured at many places widely 
separated from each other, and continued his Evangelistic work 
until his death in 1816, at the age of 75. A successor was found, 
but the work appears to have been too widely spread to be of any 
real influence, and in 1824 it came to an end, 
Although the Cape became British territory by the capitulation 
of 1795, it remained practically a Dutch Colony, and by treaty the 
Dutch Reformed Church was confirmed and continued 
ea as the Established Religion. In 1803 it was restored 
1821-1900, #0 Holland, but in 1806 England reconquered it, and 
its formal possession was fully recognised in 1814. 
No regular colonisation was attempted by England until 1820, when 
by a grant of £50,000 from the Imperial Government, 4,000 British 
immigrants were introduced into the Eastern districts. Three 
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Colonial Chaplains were sent between 1817 and 1820. In the latter 
year the Society sent its first clergyman, who ministered at Wyn- 
berg, eight miles from Capetown, thereby raising the Clerical body 
to five (one being a Military Chaplain), and gave £500 towards 
building a church at Capetown, which it was declared was not 
required, and the grant was utilised at Grahamstown. Little 
progress, and that extremely slow, was made by the Church, nor 
were the Church members numerous. Successive Indian Bishops 
on their way to or from Asia—Turner and Wilson of Calcutta, 
Corrie of Madras—and in 1842 Nixon on his voyage to Tasmania, 
visited the Cape, held Ordinations and Confirmations and conse- 
crated churches; so long ago as 1832 Bishop Wilson reported 
to the Society: “This Colony wants a Spiritual Head, at present 
everyone does what is right in his own eyes.” In 1847 the 
3 _ Diocese of Capetown was founded by Miss Burdett- 
See Coutts ; it included the Eastern and Western portions 
“of the Colony, Natal, the Orange River Territory, 
Kaffraria, and St. Helena; and in all this Diocese there were only 
fourteen Clergymen and eleven churches. The Society looked on 
this as the beginning of a new era in the much neglected colony, 
and hastened at once to support the new Bishop in his plans. 
Bishop Gray on his part said when leaving England :— 


“T have been enabled to bear my testimony in many places to the fact that 
the Society is the main-stay of the whole Colonial Church. Thatin proportion 
as its means are enlarged, so will the Church in each distinct extremity of the 
British empire expand, and enlarge her borders—while if it be feebly supported 
the daughter churches in distant lands must proportionably suffer. That the 
Society has the strongest claims upon the hearty sympathy and support of the 
Church at large, inasmuch as it comes recommended to it by the whole Epis- 
copate, whether of the mother country or of the whole Colonies ; and has been 
beyond every other merely human institution most abundantly blessed in its 
labours, so as to have been the honoured instrument of planting flourishing 
Churches in many of the Dependencies of the British Crown. Were there indeed 
one thing which, as a Missionary Bishop just about to depart for the field of his 
labours, I would implore of the Church at home, it would be to place at the 
disposal of the Society a much larger income than it has hitherto done, that it 
may be enabled to meet the ever increasing necessities of the Church in our 
Colonial empire.” 


The way in which population was dispersed in this colony is 
peculiar : a succession of causes have led to the gradual withdrawal 
of different races into the interior ; the Kafirs were in 1811 driven 
from the Zuurveldt or Grahamstown Division ; the Slavery Emanci- 

‘ __ pation Act of 1834 drove the Dutch in large numbers 
Dispersion into Natal and the Orange Free State; in course of 
of the .. é 
Populati on, ime many of these went further afield, in consequence 
of the action of Dingaan and Panda, and settled in the 
Transvaal. In 1848 and 1850 the Bishop made his great tours of 
D 
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visitation, which have become historic: he had interviews with 
many Native Chiefs, which led to the establishment of those Missions 
which now extend over the whole of South Africa. In 1850 the 
Bishop “ sought the Society’s advice and co-operation ’’ with a view 
to founding a Mission in British Kaffraria, which in twenty-three 
years’ time became the Bishopric of St. John’s, although the initial 
steps were delayed by one of the many Kafir wars until 1855. 

On the observance of the Society's Third Jubilee in 1851, 
although the country was thoroughly impoverished and a Kafir war 
was devastating the land, “the celebration was carried 
on with a cordial sympathy which has never been ex- 

Jubilee. ceeded.” Every parish contributed, several of the 
collections were made “in the camps of the farmers, 
living in the open veldt, surrounded by their wagons for defence,”’ 
and yet £180 were contributed, with many expressions of regret that 
the sum was not larger. Year by year the demands of the Bishop 
grew in urgency as well as in amount, and the Society responded 
by larger grants. The discovery of copper in Namaqualand 
offered another opening which could not be neglected. 

The Bishop had a most zealous ally in the late Sir George Grey, 

then Governor of the Colony, who thought that public money was 
: _ better spent in educating the Kafirs than in fighting 
Oe ee tet, Not only Missions, but schools and colleges 
were liberally assisted by this wise Pro-Consul. In 
1858 Bishop Gray began a School for Kafirs in his own house, 
to which the Society contributed £300 per annum. Two years 
later this School became the College at Zonnebloem. Four of 
the students, sons of chiefs, were sent in 1864 to 
Zonnebloem Canterbury for further education. In 1868 the College 
College. Hida sent Dee With GIRGRERE ee ee 
ad sent out into different parts of Africa sixteen young 
men as teachers of native tribes. A visit of some Basuto chiefs in 
1874 made such an impression on them that on their return there 
was rivalry among the young men of the tribe as to who should 
enter the College. This institution was helped by the Society’s 
funds from the first, and the assistance is still continued. On the 
decease of Bishop Gray in 1872, the Society raised a sum of £600 
for the Clergy Endowment Fund which formed his memorial. 

The Diocese of Capetown is not like others of the Province in 
which the natives largely preponderate, and the Society’s grants 
have. therefore been gradually diminished as the Colonists have 
become better able to help themselves. The Bishop proposed in 
1879 that the grant should be reduced by £100 per annum until 
it was extinguished, but the suggestion has not been acted upon. 
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Reductions have been made, but in 1899 a new grant was made to 
- enable the Church to send her ministrations to Walfish Bay. 
The activity of Bishop Gray revealed the fact that the Dio- 
cese was entirely beyond the 
powers of one or 
Grahams-even of several 
town, Bishops, and so 
1821-1900. he came to Eng- 
Kaffraria, land in 1852 in 
1855- 1900. order to obtain a 
subdivision. He 
came at an opportune mo- 
ment, for the Society’s third 
Jubilee was drawing to a 
close, and out of the funds 
collected the Society was able 
to give £5,000 for the en- 
dowment of the See of 
Grahamstown, and £1,500 ~ 
for the endowment of the 
See of Natal. Under Bishop 
Armstrong, supported by Sir 
George Grey, the work of 
converting the natives took 
a fresh departure. A special 
grant from the Society of 
£1,500 enabled the Bishop ARCHBISHOP OF CAPETOWN. 
to establish four new Mis- 
sions, which were named after the four Evangelists: St. Mat- 
thew’s, Keiskamma Hoek, for the Fingoes; St. Luke’s, in 
Mohalis’ country; St. John’s, in Sandili’s land, which - still 
continue in the Diocese of Grahamstown, while the fourth, 
St. Mark’s, in Independent Kaffraria, is in the Diocese of St. 
John’s. These Missions have amply repaid the Society’s care: 
that of St. Matthew is perhaps the most prominent. Here, 
probably before any other Mission had tried the experiment, in- 
dustrial work formed part of the teaching. When in 
H.R.H. the 1860 the Duke of Edinburgh yisited South Africa 
E Caen he received an address from the Amaxosa_ Kafirs, 
‘in which they expressed gratitude that ‘forty of our 
sons are learning useful trades in the Mission Schools.’’ The 
Mission Church was built.in 1861, costing £1,580, of which £1,000 
was contributed by the people and all the work done by, natives ; 
D2 
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in 1870 the first native Deacons, four in number, had been partly 
trained at St. Matthew’s, and this where in 1857 there was not a 
single native Christian and the Fingoes were afraid to entrust 
their children to the Missionary. Within fourteen years from the 
commencement of this Mission there were 300 native com- 
municants on the register. 
St. Mark’s Mission from the first began to throw out Missions 
on either side of the River Kei, the most important of which 
Transkei was the station which in 1859 became the independent 
Missions. Mission of All Saints. . 
In 1861 the Society determined to establish a new Mission in 
Independent Kaffraria, but for lack of men it was not opened 
until 1865, when two Englishmen and two Kafirs who 
had been educated at St. Augustine’s College were 
placed among the Pondomisi, and the Mission called 
after the College where all four had been educated, St. 
Augustine’s. All these Missions were the fruit of the Society’s help: 
Bishop Merriman in 1881 bore the following testimony to its value :— 


“It is enough to say that whereas twenty-five years ago we had not a single 
Kafir convert, we are now counting our communicants by thousands, that we 
have a native ministry growing up ; and that the foundation is laid of a native 
ministry fund supported entirely by themselves ; which, but for the troubled 
state of the country would, ere this, have grown into a respectable amount. 
For the sums which the Kafirs have of themselves freely contributed towards 
building churches, churches that would not disgrace any European congre- 
gation, is a plain indication that the natural carelessness of the heathen and 
the savage, a trait most perceptible in them, can be made to give way before 
the teaching of the Gospel... I hope there is no need of deprecating the 
idea that a statement of our progress is in any way self-glorification. The 
uppermost feeling on contemplating this great and rapid growth must «be 
‘What hath God wrought!’ And next, through what instrumentality, under 
His blessing, have we thus been enabled to lengthen our cords and strengthen 
our stakes? Partly by beneficent Government aid in the days of our infancy, 
partly by generous private liberality, but mainly through the continuous stream 
of bounty derived from the S.P.G.” 


St. Augus- 
tine’s, 
Kaffraria. 


In the first three years of this Mission there was not a single 
Growth of baptism, and after six years of work, in 1872 not more 
St. Augus- than twenty could be reckoned. War and famine led 

tine’s to the emigration of the people, but at this time a 

Mission. station was opened primarily for the English settlers 
in the Umtata district and called St. Paul’s. 

The passing of the country under British protection in 1873 

attracted Fingoes, mostly Christians, from St. Mark’s district, and 
War and led to the formation of out-stations at Mbokotwana 
itseon- and Umjika; but though the new comers were, on 
sequences. the whole, orderly and peace-loving, the next seven 
years were full of squabbles between them and the Pondomisi. 
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Unfortunately the Pondomisi Yebellion broke out at a time (1880) 
when Mr. Key, “the one man... who might have stopped it,” was 
in England. The chief events in it were the murder of Mr. Hope, 
the British magistrate, by Umhlonhlo (the paramount Chief of the 
Eastern Pondomisi), the rescue of the Rey. R. Stewart and some 
thirty other whites—after being in refuge a week in Tsolo Gaol— 
by the Pondos headed by a Wesleyan Missionary, the loyalty of the 
native Christians and the massacre (on All Saints’ Day, 1880) of 
five of their number at Mbokotwana, the destruction of the Mission 
buildings—the church alone escaping at St. Augustine’s—the 
ravaging of the country, the scattering of the people, the surrender 
and imprisonment of Umditshwa, and the flight of Umhlonhlo, 
who became an outlaw. Asa result of the war the face of the 
country became ‘entirely changed’’; the Pondomisi lost much of 
their land, which was allotted to Fingoes and Tembus; St. Paul’s 
ceased to exist as a Mission Station, St. Augustine’s became an out- 
station, and the headquarters of the Mission were removed to the 
Neolosi stream, and became known as St. Cuthbert’s, after the new 
church opened on September 7, 1884. Under Archdeacon Gibson 
the Mission obtained considerable influence. On Umditshwa’s 
release, being no longer recognised as Chief, he brought five of 
his boys to the Missionary, and said: ‘‘ They are not my sons any 
longer ; they are your sons now. Take them and do whatever you 
like with them. ‘Teach them all you know yourself. If they are 
troublesome beat them. They are your sons now.” These “red 
Kafir lads, all aged about fourteen, all quite wild, uncivilized, and 
heathen,” the Missionary did his best to educate and Christianise. 
In 1886 Umditshwa died, and Mtshazi, his son and heir, fearing 
witcheraft, left school and fled to Gealekaland, Archdeacon Gibson 
being in England at the time; but he came back on the Arch- 
deacon’s return in 1887, and, with the sanction of the Pondomisi 
chiefs was in 1890 placed’ at a school in England. 

While a policy of expansion was thus prosecuted, the Centre 
 Kafir was not forgotten, and a Training Institution at 
College, Grahamstown, which the Society has supported from 
Grahams- the first, has flourished to the present time, and has 

town. gent out pupils of fifteen races. 

In 1868 a new station, St. Alban’s, was opened among the 

Tam- ‘Tambookies on the Egosa, and in 1871 another station, 
bookies really an offshoot of the Springvale Mission in Natal, 

and was opened at Clydesdale in Griqualand East, which 
Griquas. was under the government of Adam Kok, a Griqua 

chief who migrated from Phillipolis. 
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Up to 1878 these Missions were under the guidance of the 
Bishop of Grahamstown, although not in his Diocese; but on 
the translation of Bishop Cotterill to Edinburgh he desired that 
the Scottish Church should take up some independent Mission 
work, and Kaffraria seemed to be the natural place. Until this 
year the Society had been in the habit of receiving from Scotland 
£500 per annum, and it was agreed that it should continue to 
receive £250 for its General Fund and to hold all in excess of 
that sum at the disposal of the Scottish Church ; but the covenant 
has never been of any value, as the Scottish subscribers transferred 
their gifts to their own Mission, and the Society has not received 
even £250 in any one year from Scotland since the agreement was 
made. The Scottish Church, however, chose for the Bishop one 
of the Society’s most experienced Missionaries, Dr. Callaway. 
The name of the Diocese was changed from Kaffraria to St. John’s, 
and the Bishop took up his residence at Umtata. New 
2 work was at once set on foot at eight different stations 
St. John’s. 20mg @ variety of races. In 1877-78 the Gcealeka war 

broke out, followed in 1880 by the Pondomisi rebellion. 

Europeans and natives alike sought shelter in Umtata ; the Pro- 
Cathedral, a building 
of iron, 
was forti- 
fied, and 
ere, as 
in the American 
States a hundred 
years before, the 
Christian natives were 
loyal to the English 
rule. Several Kafirs 
had been already 
admitted to the 
Diaconate, but in 
1877 the Rev. Peter 
Masiza, a Fingoe, was 
admitted to the Priest- 
hood. In all depart- 
ments this Diocese is 
comparatively well 
equipped, although of 
: course it needs many 
more workers. The Theological College turns out a well-educated 


Bishopric 


Loyalty of 
Christian 
Natives. 
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Native Ministry ; there are now no fewer than fifteen native priests 
and deacons out of a clerical body of thirty-four; the work of 
translation commenced by Bishop Callaway is carried on in many 
directions. The Society's annual expenditure is nearly £4,000. 
When it is remembered that in 1872 there were not twenty baptized 
converts, and that there are now more than 12,000, of whom nearly 
5,000 are communicants, the Diocese stands out among the Society’s 

fields of work as one of remarkable success. : 
Natal became an independent colony in 1847, but Bishop Gray 
was unable to visit it until 1850, and in Maritzburg town service 
was held at the end of a school-house. Missionaries 

Natal, E 

1850-1900. Were soon stationed at several places. So long ago as 
1837 the C.M.S. sent a clergyman, the Rev. F’. Owen, at 
.the request of Captain Allen Gardner, subsequently known in con- 
nection with the Mission to Patagonia. There had been disputes 
about a grant of land made by the king, Dingaan; a massacre of 
the Boers followed, and in the midst of the disasters which ensued 
Mr. Owen withdrew, after a residence of four months; the C.M.S. 
had no more to do with the Colony, and the S.P.G. has been the 
only Society that has supported the Missionaries in all the South 
African Dioceses. In 1853 the See of Natal was founded, the 
Society making a grant of £1,500 to its endowment. In 1855 the 
new Bishop established three Mission Stations, which 


See of vere large Missionary reserves on which natives were 
Natal : : : 
founded, 2lowed to settle, a system which experience has modi- 


fied. Few more zealous or able Missionaries have 
gone forth than Bishop Colenso; he acquired the native language 
in a very short time; he detected the need of Missions in Zululand, 
and wished to resign his See and go to that country; these high 
qualities added to the regret with which the Society observed the 
sad change in his theological views; but disclaiming, as it always 
has done, any sort of spiritual authority, it sought the advice of its 
President, Archbishop Longley; and under His Grace’s counsel 
“‘ withdrew its confidence from Bishop Colenso until he should be 
cleared from the charges notoriously incurred by him,” and subse- 
quently, under the same counsel, it postponed the re-election of 
Bishop Colenso as a Vice-President, and entrusted the administra- 
tion of its grant to a local committee of five persons, and three 
years later it asked the Bishop of Capetown to give such episcopal 
superintendence as he could supply or obtain from other South 
African Bishops. Of the fourteen Missionaries of the Society in 
Natal only one dissented. On the consecration of Bishop Macrorie 
the Society regarded him as the lawful Bishop, and promoted the 
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raising of a new Episcopal Endowment. The Society’s Mission at 
Springvale, under Dr. Callaway, which had been commenced in 
a wilderness, twenty-five miles from any Europeans, and with no 
buildings, threw out in 1864 an offshoot at Highflats. Two 
years later the Mission of Umlazi, originally founded in 1856 
by Archdeacon Mackenzie, afterwards Bishop in Central Africa, 
was revived, and another Mission was established at St. Paul’s in 
Zululand. The growing needs of agriculture brought a large immi- 
gration of Coolies from India, and in 1876-77 provision had to be 
made for their spiritual care. A medical man with a good practice 
offered to resign his professional work for two years. He knew 
Hindi and had many special qualifications. He completed his 
self-denying sacrifice by offering himself as a candidate for Holy ~ 
Orders, and he was helped by well-trained Madrassi colleagues from 
the Society’s Theological College at Madras, of which the Rev. A. 
Westcott is Principal, a pleasing instance of the Missionary zeal 
of the pupils. 

It has been already stated that Bishop Colenso wished to 
resign his Diocese and to head a Mission to Zululand. He paid his 
first visit to the country, by the aid of a grant from 
the Society, in 1859, taking with him seven Kafirs, of 
whom four were Christians. A station was opened at 
Kwamagwaza, which afterwards became famous. The Society now 
began to help by large grants both for buildings and for stipends. . 
In 1870 the See of Zululand was formed; a new station was at 
once opened at Etaleni, and the Bishop, Douglas Mackenzie, who 
was consecrated in 1880, had an interview with Cetywayo, who 
soon afterwards gave great trouble to the whole region. Year 
after year rumours of warlike preparations were heard, and much 
unrest prevailed, but the Missionaries remained undismayed at 
their posts. At length war broke out, and the defence of Rorke’s 
Drift brought out the heroic conduct of one of the Society’s 
Missionaries, the Rev. George Smith. Out of this arose the 
determination to erect a Memorial Church and to plant a Mission 
at Isandhlwana, a Basuto chief, Hlubi, who applied for teachers, 
erecting a school and residence at a cost of £250. In 1884 another 
erisis culminated in the pillage and evacuation of the Missions 
of Kwamagwaza, St. Paul’s, and Isandhlwana. In 1890 Bishop 
Mackenzie died, but not before he had made a journey beyond the 
limits of his Diocese, which led to the establishment of a Bishop 
and Missions in Delagoa Bay. Bishop Carter quickly filled the 
vacant place ; the Missions were re-occupied and the work extended. 
The annexation of Zululand by Great Britain in 1887 (which has 
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been followed in 1899 by its incorporation with Natal) brought a 
large influx of Europeans, and this has laid on the Church the 
responsibility of caring for the populations on the goldfields, and 














the Society has been mindful of its two-fold work and recognised 
its duty to our colonists. 

Few more remarkable developments have been seen in our day 
than the growth of the Mission of St. Augustine at Rorke’s Drift. 
Twenty years ago there was not a native Christian in 
the district, and now there are about 5,000, who are 
ministered to by native cateehists at more than ninety 
stations under the direction of the Rey. C. Johnson. The Mission 
is dotted over with little chapels, but it was desired that a central 
church should be built at the historic spot where British valour had 


Rorke’s 
Drift. 
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30 distinguished itself in 1879. The Society gave £1,000 and 
every Christian in the Mission contributed, and when the foundation- 
stone was laid in 1898, twenty-two congregations came in with 
their banners from their outlying stations to join in the service. 
There were 358 communicants, and after the service 211 catechu- 
mens were. baptized. 
Swaziland, which is within the limits of this Diocese, received 
a Missionary in 1871; it was then a purely Mission field, but a 
; large population of European miners and _ others 
Swaziland, entered when concessions of land were given. Tonga- 
i land, or Maputaland, a notoriously unhealthy region, 
was first reached in 1895, but it was found impossible for Kuropeans 
permanently to reside there; they settled on higher land, hoping 
to work downwards, but illness hag seriously hindered their 
efforts. 
Delagoa Bay, which is Portuguese territory, was originally 
included in the Diocese of Zululand, and in 1891 the South 
African Bishops determined to form it into a separate 
Diocese, which should include the southern part of 
Gazaland. The Society contributed £500 to the 
endowment. Bishop Mackenzie, when he visited the district in 
1889, had found not a soul to join him in worship. On his con- 
secration in 1893, Bishop Smyth, who had visited the country at 
the Society’s cost in the previous year, made his headquarters at 
Inhambane; the whole region is most unwholesome, and it has 
been necessary to establish a sanatorium on high ground at Farm 
~Amsterdam, which is in the Diocese of Pretoria. hese two Dio- 
ceses are intimately connected, and the work of the Church must 
in time overlap, as the natives of Delagoa Bay go in thousands to 
work on the Randt in the latter Diocese. It is hoped that Mis- 
sionaries may spend the less unhealthy parts of the year learning 
the language on the coast, and the larger part of the year in the 
Transvaal ministering to the “boys” who go from the coast to the 
mines. The Society has granted £1,000 per annum to the Bishop - 
from the commencement of the work. It is at present the day of 
small things. 
The “‘ Orange River Territory,” as it was then called, was visited 
by Bishop Gray in 1850, who held services for the people. The 
result of this visit was that the Society enabled him to 
Te ae place a deacon there. Constant disputes with the 
1850-1900. Boers led the Government to withdraw, and to abandon 
the Sovereignty in 1854, and the following entry was 
made in the Church Register: ‘The Orange River Territory 
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abandoned by the British Government. Chaplain left March 28, 
1854.” When new arrangements were made in 1853, by the 
erection of the Dioceses of Grahamstown and Natal, this territory 
was excluded from the Letters Patent of Bishop Gray. This may 
partly account forthe neglect which it experienced for some years, 
indeed until 1863, when the Society provided stipends for a Bishop 
until an endowment could be raised, and of two clergymen. The 
endowment was not completed, although the Society gave £1,000 
towards it, until 1881, and thus for eighteen years the Bishop ap- 
peared on its list as a recipient of stipend. In 18638 clergymen were 
placed at Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Phillipolis, and Smithfield, 
and these had many out-stations. The Basuto War, while hindering 
the work, added a portion of Basutoland to the Free State. A large 
Mission was opened for the benefit of the Barolongs, a Bechuana 
tribe, at Thaba ’Nchu ; two sons of the Chief Moroko were Christians, 
one having been educated at Str Augustine’s College, and these 
helped the Society’s Missionary, the Rev. G. Mitchell, in teaching 
the people. Here, after ten years’ work, there were one hundred 
communicants: the Prayer-book had been translated and printed, 
schools were well attended, and the most promising boys were sent to 
the Native College at Grahamstown for training. The old Chief 
presented the Mission with a farm of 2,500 acres in token of his 
appreciation. On his death the Barolong country was added to 
the Free State. In 1884 the first native deacon was ordained. 
The Diocese of Bloemfontein now contains the Free State, Griqua- 
land West (which includes Kimberley), West Bechuanaland, and 
Basutoland. The population is made up of many races, speaking a 
great variety of languages, and, beyond those who may be called 
natives, hosts of other African tribes are attracted from all parts, 
even from regions north of the Zambesi, to the Diamond Fields. 
The Compound system, a kind of voluntary imprisonment, gives 
easy access to the workers, and the Society’s Missionaries have 
found an ample and successful field of work among them. 
The first Bishop of the Free State, at the time a Missionary of 
the Society, visited the Transvaal in 1864, holding services at three 
places. No clergyman of the English Church had ever 
Transvaal: set foot in the country. In 1866 a deacon was 
“placed at Potchefstroom, visits were occasionally paid 
by priests from the Free State, and more than one of the South 
African Bishops from time to time held Confirmations. By 1878 
the country began to fill up as gold was discovered, but there 
were then only three clergymen. In the following year the Society 
became responsible for five clergymen, at Pretoria, Potchefstroom, 
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Zeerust, Rustenberg, and Leydenberg. In 1878 the Bishopric of 
Pretoria was established : the Society was the chief contributor, 
and in view of the insufficiency of the income, has given £300 per 
annum to the Episcopal salary to the present time. The political 
changes by which the Transvaal ceased to be a British Colony led 
to the withdrawal of many of the English residents, although they 
have since returned in large numbers; but the openings among 
the natives of many races are innumerable, and so long ago as 
1888 the Bishop wrote that the Society’s grants were now “ entirely 
applied to the propagation of the Gospel among the heathen and 
in large districts where population is sparse and only to be reached 
by itinerants.” 

The first step in the evangelisation of Mashonaland was taken 
before the country had come under British influence. On his 

appointment to the See of Bloemfontein in 1886, Bishop 

sagem Knight-Bruce laid before the Society proposals with a 

neDeo On: view to the evangelisation of the tribes between Griqua- 

land West and the Zambesi. The Society “ encouraged 

him to mature the design as he should find opportunity,” and voted 
£1,000 for operations in Bechuanaland. 

The needs of Bechuanaland having been over-estimated, one- 
half of the grant was applied to enable the Bishop to explore in 
Mashonaland in order to ascertain if it could be occupied by the 
Church as a Mission-field. The journey, which extended from 
Bloemfontein to the Zambesi, and took up eight months of 1888, 
has been described by high authority as “an admirable instance 
of Christian Missionary enterprise, and not inferior to any other 
achievement in South African travel.” It was accomplished by the 
aid of three half-castes, three Bechuana, one Matonga, and two 
Basutos, besides which native carriers were hired on the way. 
Some of the regular servants were Christians, and ‘‘upon the 
question of native servants who are not Christians being better 
than those who are,” the Bishop says: “If I had a difficult 
journey to do again I would try to take no other than Christians.” 
Before an advance could be made into Mashonaland the consent of 
Lobengula, the Chief of the Matabele, had to be obtained, and this 
involved not a little delay and difficulty. “A large part” of the 
country was claimed by Lobengula, and he had “ always refused 
permission for a Mission to be established amongst the Mashona, 
probably from fear of what would happen if the subject-tribes 
whom he raids upon should be taught.” Of one of these tribes, the 
Banyani, a branch of the same family as the Mashona, the Bishop 
says: “To have seen these people, and to have had dealings with 
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them—to have seen fallen humanity untouched by the regenerating 
influences of Christianity—is an argument for the necessity of 
Missions such as nothing else could provide, should the command 
to Christianise all nations not carry sufficient force.” 

In 1890 the Society guaranteed tothe Bishop £1,000 a year 
for seven years, for the establishment of Missions in the regions 
which he had explored: meanwhile the British South Africa 
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Company was advancing, and one of the Society's Missionaries 
accompanied a party of their troops from Bloemfontein to Fort 
Salisbury; the Missionary went hence on a two months’ tour 
among the natives, endeavouring to give them some idea of 
sacred truths, of which they were wholly ignorant. In the South 
African Synod of 1891 the Bishop of Bloemfontein was asked to 
‘take charge of the new Diocese of Mashonaland; he at once 
assented, and started promptly with seven Mission agents, of whom 
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three were Mozambique Christians. A priest and thiee nurses 
followed. Then came the war with Lobengula, and the Bishop 
was in the thick of it; his labours were unceasing, and in 1894 
he had to resign in broken health. There was no endowment 
nor any provision for his successor, and again, as in so many other 
similar cases, the Society contributed to an Endowment Fund, and 
also guaranteed an income to the Bishop until it was completed. 
The Diocese has as yet but a short history, yet it has had its 
martyr, Bernard Mizeki, a native catechist placed at Maguendi’s 
Station, having been murdered at the instigation of witch doctors, 
who saw their influence decline as his increased. In 1893 Mata- 
beleland came under the care of the Bishop, hardly with con- 
ditions likely to make it a promising field for Missions, but the 
Society encouraged the Bishop to enter, and supported his work at 
Buluwayo and other places. If little has yet been done for the 
natives, at least the primary objects of the Society have been 
carried out by the diligent ministrations of the Clergy among the 
troops, the police, and the colonists. 

In 1847 the Society undertook the support of a clergyman in 
this island; the population was then about 5,000, and increased 

to 7,000 in 1865, since which it has steadily declined, 
St. Helena, anq ig now about 4,800. The pastoral work of the 
1847-1900. 

clergy, who generally number four or five, used to be 
interrupted by the instruction and baptism of African slaves who 
were brought to the island by H.M. ships of war and released. In 
1859 the three islands of St. Helena, Ascension, and ‘Tristan 
d’Acunha became a Bishopric. The latter island is the scene of 
an interesting story too long to be told here; enough to say that 
about 120 souls having found a residence on this wind-swept isle, 
the Society sent there a clergyman in 1851, who remained for 
five years, when, by the advice of Sir George Grey, the whole 
colony agreed to move to the Cape. At the last moment about 
half of them determined to remain, and in 1881 they had increased 
to about their former numbers. The Society sent again a clergy- 
man, who nobly spent nearly nine years on this remote spot, 1,200 
miles from any other land, until health compelled him to leave. 
The population has now decreased to about fifty souls, and they 
are without any Church privileges. 

The foregoing pages deal with the ten Dioceses which form the 
Province of South Africa and extend from Capetown to the 
Suinhidiey. ies one a brief retrospect may be permitted. 

e Society’s connection with the Province began less 
than eighty years ago. In that time it has helped to endow eight 
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out of the ten Dioceses: if has maintained 545 Missionaries, 
and has spent £821,395. The one or two Chaplains of 1821 
have grown to more than 370 clergymen scattered over a vast 
Province, and on the Society’s list there are still 155 Missionaries 
in South Africa, of whom twenty-three are Natives. 
There is a Mission on the West Coast of Africa which is 
closely connected with the West Indies. It originated in 
: Codrington College, Barbados, whose Principal, the 
Rio P onsas Rey. R. Rawle, ashe looked across the Atlantic towards 
pees ae Africa, thought of the great debt owed to that un- 
happy country. He saw also that the people in Barbados, having 
their churches and Clergy maintained for them by the taxes of 
the island, were destitute of any of the ordinary motives which 
prompt to self-denial. He wanted ‘to leaven the West Indies 
with Missionary feeling,’ and it was determined that the 
observance of the Society’s third Jubilee should take the form 
of the establishment of a ‘ West Indian Church Society,’’ which 
should send back to Africa as preachers of the Gospel the children 
of those who had been brought thence ag slaves. The other West 
Indian Dioceses joined, and in 1855 an elderly clergyman went as 
a pioneer. His ministry was not along one, but he laid founda- 
tions. Ill-treated by a chief to whom he was commended, he 
received a visit from the son of another chief, who brought an 
invitation from his father. Ill as he was he went, and to his 
surprise was welcomed with almost reverence, the old man reciting 
the Te Deum as an act of thanksgiving. The explanation was at 
hand. As a young man he had spent some years in England in 
a clergyman’s household and had been baptized and taught. 
Returning to Africa in 1813 he had relapsed into heathenism: a 
serious illness showed him his apostate position, and he had been 
praying for years that a Missionary might be sent. Other 
Missionaries have taken up the work, all, with two exceptions, of 
Negro blood and educated at Codrington College. In few parts of 
the world have Missionaries met with greater difficulties or shown 
greater patience and zeal. The poverty of the West Indies has 
of late years closed what should have been the chief sources of 
the support of the Mission, and but for the Society’s help the 
condition of it would have been worse than it is. The Mission 
has plenty of results to show in the mitigation of domestic slavery 
and the almost extinction of foreign slavery, in the opening the 
country to trade, in increasing civilisation, in churches and schools 
built, in the translation of the Liturgy into Susu, in many con- 
versions from heathenism and Islam, in the maintenance of good 
schools, and in the happy Christian deaths of many converts. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
_AFRICA (continued). 
MAuvRITIUS AND MADAGASCAR. 


“ With aching hands and bleeding feet 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone ; 
We bear the burden and the heat 
Of the long day, and wish ’twere done. 
Not till the hours of light return 
All we have built do we discern.” \ 

Marrurw ARNOLD. 

THE Society’s connection with Mauritius followed speedily on the 

abolition of slavery in 1834. There were about 90,000 Negroes 

emancipated, and the Society established between 1836 

and 1840 seven schools at a cost of £7,282. The 

Government professed to maintain Chaplains in 

sufficient number to minister to the English, but in 1850 there 

were only five English clergymen in the island, and the Church 
was in a deplorable state, whole districts being without clergy, and 
the churches opened irregularly as it was found possible. The 

Society had endeavoured to send a clergyman in 1841, but was 

prevented doing so. Such a state of things demanded a resident 

Bishop, and in 1852 the Society gave £3,000 towards the endow- 

ment of the Bishopric, which was founded in 1854. It is as a 

Mission field that this island and the Seychelles, which are included 

in the Diocese, have claimed the help of the Society. Experienced 

English clergymen supervise the work of Tamil and Telugu 

teachers, both ordained and lay, and here again the Society’s Theo- 

logical College at Madras has supplied the necessary agents. 
In 1864 the Society sent its first two Missionaries to Madagascar, 
and in the same year the C.M.S. sent two also. These all settled 
on the coast, the C.M.S. occupying Vohimare, at the 
Madagas- porth of the island, the §.P.G. Tamatave, on the east 
186 4-1900. coast. The dominant race were the Hovas, who for the 
most part dwelt in and near the capital, although trade 
brought them to the coast frequently. The coast people, the 

Betsimisaraka, were more or less slaves, and generally people of 

little influence, and leading down-trodden, despised lives. At the 

outset the Hovas attended the services, but after a while, under the 
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influence of Romanists and Protestants alike, they withdrew and 
ceased to help the Missionaries. They on their part ministered to 
the Creoles and to all who would receive them, and in the first year 
our Missionaries, who had gone up and down the coast for about 
130 miles, had baptized eighty-one persons. 

It soon became apparent that if the Church was to have any free 
course in the island it must establish itself in the capital. The 
health of the Missionaries, who suffered much from fever on the 
coast, added to the arguments in favour of such a move. The 
Independents strongly objected, and: claimed that a covenant had 
been made by them with Bishop Ryan by which the Church Mission 
was excluded from the interior. This was repudiated by Bishop 
Ryan himself, and the Society claimed liberty of action, and in 
1872 the first Missionary established himself at Antananarivo, the 
capital. One step followed another, and the Society was convinced 
that a Bishop was required to direct and lead the work. In 1869 
the Society had provided a stipend for a Bishop. Archbishop Tait, 
convinced of the need, applied to the Foreign Secretary for the 
Royal license, and was refused, in consequence of the protests which 
Lord Granville had received from the London Missionary Society. 
The Society took a firm and dignified position, and declared that 
“the principles for which it contended were the same as those 
under which all the Missions of the Society ought to be conducted, 
viz. that the Church of our Lord and Saviour should be presented 
to the heathen, and opened to them in its integrity of doctrine and 
discipline, and that under no circumstance whatever of opposition 
from the heathen, or from bodies not belonging to the Church, 
should this integrity be compromised or invaded.” His Grace, on 
behalf of the Society, invoked the aid of the Scottish Church, 
which had solved a like difficulty in Bishop Seabury’s case nearly a 
century before, and the first Bishop for Madagascar was consecrated 
in Edinburgh on February 2, 1874, and it may be added that none of 
the disastrous consequences foretold ever followed, but that the best 
relations have existed between the two Missions. 

On the appointment of the Bishop the Church Missionary 
Society withdrew their two Missionaries, and the whole staff of the 

; Mission, including Bishop, Clergy, and catechists, have 
With- een maintained by the Society for twenty-six years. - 
me Pik of The year following the Bishop’s arrival saw the 
"establishment of a hospital, a printing press, a 
- girls’ school, and twelve stations opened in connection with the 
central station, the ordination of two native deacons, and the con- 
firmation of a large number of persons. In 1878 the first edition 
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of the Malagasy Prayer-book was published, and at Ambato- 
haranana the Rev. F. A. Gregory opened a Theological College, on 
which he has spent largely of his own means, and has made it 
the great feature of his work. It may be said to be the backbone 
of the whole Mission, for it has sent forth a large number of 
native students as catechists; of these sixteen have been ordained, 
and many are waiting the arrival of the second Bishop in hope 
of being ordained. Probably in no Mission has the idea of a 
native Ministry been so speedily realised. 

In 1888 the Rev. Ei. 0. McMahon prepared the way for a Aiea 
among the Betsiviry, the dominant tribe of the Sakalava, by visiting 
their country, on which no white man had ever before set foot. He 
did this at the peril of his life, and on his return journey several of 
his native companions were waylaid and either killed or taken as 
slaves. 

In a spirit of self-sacrifice worthy of any age Mr. McMahon 
and the Rey. G. H. Smith again undertook in 1891 the perilous 
task of attempting to establish a Mission among these people. They 
were well received by the king Toera, in whose chief town—Andron- 
gono—they spent seventeen days, and although they were obliged 
to leave him on account of political troubles, there was reason to 
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believe that they would be allowed to settle in the country.. In 
September 1892, however, it was deemed advisable to abandon the 
attempt for the present. The main cause of the failure was the 
opposition of the European and Arab traders. 

The necessity of a large central or Cathedral Church was felt 
from the first. The London Missionary Society had large and 
substantial places of worship, and there were not wanting those 
who pointed to the absence of such buildings in the Church Mission 
as a sign that it was not intended to maintain it. In 1889 the 
Bishop consecrated the Cathedral Church of St. Lawrence, the 
first stone of which was laid in 1883 by the Prime Minister; as 
the engraving shows, it is not fully completed, even as our own 
Cathedrals were not built in a generation. In the same year a 
Mission was opened at Mananjara, the centre of a district of 4,500 
square miles. For the Tamils on the coast the Society's Theo- 
logical College in Madras again was ready with a well-educated 
native Missionary. From time to time the action of the French 
hindered the work of the Church and unsettled the country. ‘The 

Society’s Missionary at Tamatave went through the 
The F renchoxneriences of two sieges, and by his impartial care 
annexa- : 

tion, {0r both parties won the esteem of both, which was 

shown in substantial presents. On the occasion of the 
siege in 1883 the Society’s Missionaries were of great service, and 
their position was recognised in a manner most honourable to 
them. The foreign residents elected the Bishop to be Permanent 
Chairman of a Committee of Safety which they formed. The 
Jesuit fathers felt that their French nationality placed them in 
great peril; the Bishop appealed to the Prime Minister and 
obtained for them a safe conduct to the coast. The Bishop 
wrote :— 

‘‘T hope that it has been due to our representation to the Prime Minister, 
three or four days before the formation of the Committee, that the Jesuit 


fathers have not been murdered. They came to me to implore my help and. 
counsel, and they have since written to say they will never forget my kindness.” 


On September 30, 1895, Antananarivo fell into the hands of 
the French. To their lasting honour our Clergy remained at their 
posts, and not for twenty-four hours was the daily service 

Haney suspended. The victory of the French was the occasion 
Rebellion. °! 2 great and serious outbreak. The people had long 
groaned under the Hova rule, and now there was a 

reaction. All the idle and disaffected people rose and wandered 
about the country sacking and destroying wherever they could. 
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Everything foreign was the object of their attack. The Quaker 
Mission at Arivonimaro was destroyed, and the Missionary, his wife 
and child were killed. The Society’s Mission of Ramainandro 
adjoined, and this felt the fury of the rebels. A beautiful church 
built in memory of the Bishop’s wife was destroyed: a reward was 
put on the head of the Missionary, Mr. McMahon, who with wife 
and family, and defended as well as they could be by faithful 
Christians, fled for five days before the mob until they reached a 
Norwegian Mission. As soon as possible, long before it was safe 
to do so, Mr. McMahon returned and found that the Chris- 
tians with their own hands had erected a large house to serve 
as church and school, while a native hut was set apart for the 
Missionary. 
In England some people thought that the Mission was wholly 
destroyed ; others advised its withdrawal and calmly contemplated 
the transfer of eighteen native Clergy, 10,000 converts, 
Counsels ofthe churches, and 102 schools to the Jesuits. The 
gespalr. Society declined to contemplate the sacrilege of the 
re-ordination of the Clergy and the re-baptism of the people by the 
Roman priests; of the Missionaries not one entertained for a 
moment the idea of a cowardly abandonment of the country: by 
the help of the noble Marriott Bequest the 72 ruined churches and 
buildings have been replaced: the French authorities, well aware 
that, whatever other Missions had done, the representatives of the 
English Church had kept themselves free from all political inter- 
ference, showed great kindness and fairness to them: cases there 
were in which petty Governors harassed the Mission within 
their districts, but an appeal to the Governor was 
always entertained and favourably answered. The 
Hova despotism, which was corrupt as it is possible to 
conceive, has broken down, and justice is now impartially adminis- 
tered. In the opinion of the Missionaries, whose patience both 
during the war and subsequently during the prolonged vacancy of 
the Bishopric is beyond all praise, the prospects of the Mission 
were never brighter than now. 
On St. Peter’s Day, 1899, the Rev. G. L. King, Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Tyne Docks, was consecrated Bishop for Madagascar in 
Consecra- succession to Bishop Kestell-Cornish, who had held the 
tion of the post for twenty-two years. The Society had no voice 
second in the selection of the Bishop, whom it is happy to 
Bishop. support, that having been made by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. - ta . Peel 


Bright 
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Carrying on its primary charge of caring for English people 

dispersed abroad, the Society has for some years assisted in the 

g support of a Chaplain for the benefit of a little colony 

ey aeubat English folk, principally engaged in the service of a 

ae Telegraph Company, at an island on the West Coast of 

Africa, St. Vincent, Cape de Verde. While undertaking 

works of great enterprise and moment, it does not neglect the 

care of even a handful of English people, who would otherwise be 
removed from the ministrations of their Mother Church. 

The Universities Mission to Central Africa is entirely distinct 
from the Society, but there have been times when there existed 
: a more or less intimate connection between them. 

pia ig Founded in 1859 with the disclaimer on the part of 

Mission, 18 originators of any desire “to found a new. Society 

_or to interfere with the operations of those already 
existing,” it received a large amount of money, of which £23,000 
were invested. After seven years the Secretary reported that 
collections and offerings had fallen to £1,109 in 1864, to £950 
1865, and to £380 in 1866, and that in the last-named year sub- 
scriptions had'fallen below £400. All paid organisation was then 
abandoned, although it had to be reverted to five years later. The 
Society at this juncture came to the rescue and undertook to 
receive the funds of the Mission, keep its accounts, copy its 
correspondence, and lend a room to the Secretary, the Committee of 
the Mission undertaking to discourage the alienation of any 
support from the Society. For this accommodation the Society 
received £50 per annum from 1867 to 1871, when the sum was 
reduced to £25. In 1879 and 1880 the Society also made a grant 
of £300 per annum to the Mission. In 1881 the large funds held 
by the Mission rendered the continuation of this grant unnecessary, 
and the expansion of its own work compelled the Society te 
terminate the arrangement of 1867, and the Mission found offices 
elsewhere. The Society still holds for the convenience of the 
Mission certain trust funds. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
AUSTRALIA, A.D. 1798-1900. 


“The Lord wants reapers; oh, mount up, 

Before night comes and says ‘ Too late!’ 

Stay not for taking scrip or cup ; 

The Master hungers while ye wait : 

Tis from these heights alone your eyes 

Th’ advancing spears of day can see, 

That o’er the eastern hilltops rise 

To break your long captivity.” 

J. R. LowExu. 

THE loss of the American Colonies in 1788 threatened to land 
England on the verge of ruin. But if the calamity for a while 
checked the prosperity of England,’ it’ immediately established 
the supremacy of the English race. In 1783 there was a popu- 
lation of three millions in the American States clinging to the 
coast line of the Atlantic; now there are more than sixty-two 
millions of English-speaking people covering the land from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and the greatness of Eng- 
land, inseparably connected with the peoples who speak her tongue, 
has for the last century and more flowed not in one but in two ever- 
deepening streams. Moreover the loss of the American States was 
shortly to be compensated by the discovery of new lands at the 
Antipodes. Cook had discovered New Holland in 1770, and in 1787 
these unknown lands began to be colonised, not in the Roman fashion, 
not in the manner of the American States, but in a new way, which 
happily will never be repeated. America being closed, there was no 
country to which the criminal population could be deported, and the 
gwols and penitentiaries at home, crowded and pestilential, furnished 
the philanthropic John Howard with his most forcible arguments. 
Accordingly in May 1787, three months before the first Colonial 
Bishop was consecrated, six vessels were sent to Botany Bay loaded 
with convicts and a military guard. Needless to dwell further on 
that dark epoch. Port Jackson, now the site of the city of Sydney, 
was chosen as the settlement. At that time no free emigrants ven- 
tured on this unknown country, and for the spiritual care of the 
convicts the responsibility rested on the Government, who did not 
fulfil it. There was a solitary Chaplain, Rev. R. Johnson, who was 
allowed to minister to these unfortunate people at his own charges ; 
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he was reinforced at a later date by Samuel Marsden, the pioneer 
Missionary of New Zealand. 

In 1798 the Society began its work by supporting schoolmasters, 
and continued to do so until. 1884. The Government, as time went 
New South °™ provided Chaplains, and in 1821 the Society endea- 

Wales, voured to secure the reservation of Church lands, as 

1793, had been the case in America. In 1886 Australia was 

made a Diocese, and in the following year the Society 

began to send out clergymen to New South Wales, and in little 
more than a year had sent out 
thirty. In 1839 transportation to 
New South Wales ceased, and 
the care of the rapidly growing 
colonial population, in which there 
was a large element of convicts 
who had worked out their time, 
was undertaken by the Society. It 
contributed to the establishment of 
a College at Sydney, lent £3,000 
to the trustees of St. Andrew’s 
Church in that city, and with a 
wise foresight of the future open- 
ing of the country supported two 
“travelling Missionaries,” who 
spent their lives in the saddle 
while ministering to the colonists 
who had gone afield and taken 
up new holdings. It offered the 
Government to support eight ad- 
ditional Chaplains, and it main. Or mnoventox, run uiston ox 
tained until 1843 a clergyman at 
the Penal Settlement of Norfolk Island, To forty places it offered 
erants for building churches or parsonages. 

From 1840-1847 the colony and the Church grew in a remark- 
able manner, and in the last year Newcastle, Melbourne, and Ade- 

laide became separate Dioceses. Tasmania had been 

New made a Bishopric in 1842, and in 1850 the Bishops of 

plea Australia, with Bishop Selwyn of New Zealand, held a 

-  Synodical gathering, at which they determined to do 

something for the conversion of the blacks and for the extension 
of the Church in the islands of the Western Pacific. 

The opening of the goldfields led to the Society’s sending out 
more clergy, and it was a gratifying circumstance that the people 
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recognised the duty of caring for others as they had themselves 

been cared for. In one year the contributions of the 

The Dis: Church people in the Diocese of Sydney amounted to 

maa ef £17,000. By this time the field had widely extended, 

"and it became necessary to form plans for future 
Bishoprics. The Bishop of Sydney wrote :— 


“« Hverywhere beyond the Blue Mountains and the settled districts I find 
the same cry, ‘ Send us an active and zealous clergyman,’ and everywhere the 
same willingness to support him. The Society has been for many years the 
sole and great channel for the diffusion of the bounty of England through 
this dry and thirsty land. New South Wales owes you much. IJ trust you 
will still be able to uphold us in our endeavour to overtake the daily increas- 
ing necessities of this immense country.” 


The Society responded, and supported a travelling Missionary 
“‘ beyond the boundaries.”’ In 1855 this brave man made his first 
journey of 3,500 miles on foot, carrying his small be- 
longings in his hand, and trusting for the rest to the 
people, who never failed him. Spending a week or two 
at different centres, he got the people to provide for the 
support of Clergy in four districts. For ten years he led this 
wandering life, and saw the district which he had traversed so long 
formed into the Diocese of Goulburn. The Society gave £1,000 to 
the endowment, but £12,000 were contributed by a successful 
colonist. Three other Sees were founded, mainly by the gifts of 
colonists, viz., Grafton and Armidale, Bathurst, and Riverina. 

In 1882 the Society withdrew its aid to New South Wales, 
although from time to time, under pressing and peculiar circum- 
stances, it has assisted the younger Dioceses of the Province. 

In 1838 Bishop Broughton visited a place on the Yarra River 
which had 600 resident inhabitants, but only three houses worthy 

Vi .. Of the name, and no’ place of worship nor minister of 
ictoria, aie : ‘ Pai: 

1840,  zeligion. He foresaw its certain advance, and it is now 

the city of Melbourne. A clergyman was at once sent, 
and two others followed in the same year. ‘They were stationed at 
Melbourne, Port Philip, and Portland, and in 1841 four more were 
sent. In 1847 the first Bishop of Melbourne arrived, but to find 
only three clergymen in the whole Diocese. At this time the 
Society secured religious instructors for the emigrants on board ship, 
but the sudden discovery of gold in the colony upset all calculations. 
The Society came forward with large offers, and the Legislature 
appropriated £30,000 per annum‘to the support of religion, which was 
divided among the various religious bodies according to their num- 
bers. This grant continued until 1875, when its withdrawal com- 
pelled the Church to provide a Clergy Endowment Fund, to which 


Travelling 
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aries. 
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the Society contributed £1,000. At the same time the Diocese was 
divided, and the Society contributed to the endowment of the new 
See of Ballarat as well as to its Clergy Endowment Fund. In 1881 
the Society withdrew its aid from this colony. It had sent the first 
clergyman into the colony, and it left it with two Dioceses and 242 
clergymen. 

In 1840, two years before this part of the Diocese of Sydney 
was opened to free colonists, the Society placed a clergyman at 

Brisbane and yet another in 1848, who penetrated to 

Begin distant parts of Moreton Bay. The conduct of the 

: ‘colonists towards the natives had made it clear that 

here at least the savage was the white man, and that until the latter 
were reformed the Gospel could make no way with the former. 

In 1859 the Society contributed to the endowment of the See 
of Brisbane, which included Southern Queensland as well as the 
district of Moreton Bay, which had been part of the 
Diocese of Newcastle. It continued its aid until 1881, 
and has since been obliged to help in a Mission to the 
Chinese and Kanakas, the prejudices of the colonists against these 
most useful peoples making it difficult to obtain the necessary funds 
on the spot. 

In 1878 the Society agreed to maintain for a time a Bishop in 
North Queensland, and also gave a grant to the endowment both of 

the See and of the Clergy. This answered so well, 

Diocese ynder the sympathising efforts of the first Bishop, that 

of North ;, 1889 no further grants were needed, although help 
Queens- : ; : 

lan has since been given to the support of travelling clergy- 

men. As a matter of fact the Society had helped 

North Queensland so long ago as 1867, when at the request of the 

Governor, the late Sir G. Bowen, it had stationed a priest and a 

schoolmaster at Somerset, the extreme point of the Gulf of 

Carpentaria. This effort was not without results, indeed it stimu- 

lated the authorities to promote the Bishopric. 
In 1890 the Society helped to endow the See of Rockhampton, 
the middle section of the Colony, and has given annual 
Rock- orants for the support of Church ministrations to the 
hampton. . .ttlers in the more remote parts of those vast regions. 

In 1884 the Society was approached on behalf of a Colonisation 

Society, which proposed to settle at Kangaroo Island 
South and Adelaide. They desired to place themselves in con- 
Australia, ‘ : 2 : : 

1837, nection with the Society, and to raise funds for erecting 

a church and supporting a clergyman whom they would 
take out with them. The Society acceded to their wishes made 


Diocese of 
Brisbane. 
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a grant of £200 per annum, and a church of wood was erected in 
England, taken to pieces and sent out in one of the first ships. 
Another clergyman was sent out in 1839, and when the “ South 
Australian Church Committee ”’ failed, as most Special Organisations 
do fail, they transferred the whole of their engagements to. the 
Society, a policy which has been repeated again and again by similar 
organisations. The Society, having a free hand, sent out numbers 
of clergy in succession, and this drew out the generosity of the 
colonists. In 1847 Adelaide became a Diocese, and for three years 
it received the doubtful blessing of State aid. On its withdrawal, 
the spirit of self-help was elicited, and promoted by the Society’s 
aid, which came to an'end in 1882. gS! ats 
By the annexation of “ No Man’s Land” in 1861, and of the 
Northern Territory in 1863, an addition of 80,000 square miles 
: was made to the Diocese. As it has been found im- 
atte possible for the Bishop to personally visit, still less to 
Australia, S2epherd, this country, a new Diocese of Northern 
ustralia, which will also include the northern portion 
of North Queensland, will shortly be formed : to this the Society has 
contributed £1,500. 
This colony, which became the Diocese of Perth in 1857, is 
one of those with which the Society has been connected from its 
Western very beginning. So early as 1886 the Society con- 
Australia, tributed to the erection of churches at Fremantle and 
1841. Perth. In 1841 it began to send out clergymen. Out of 
its Jubilee Fund in 1852 it gave £8,000 to the endowment of the 
Bishopric of Perth, and now when the colony is nearly fifty 
years older it has considered itself bound to enlarge its grant for 
the benefit of the enormous population which has been attracted 
by the goldfields of Coolgardie and other districts. The 
Bishops of Australia in 1896 declared their conviction that 
the needs of the Church in Western Australia are more 
urgent than in any other part of the continent, and the Society 
has gladly supported the extraordinary efforts made by the - 
Bishop. 
The Society’s first grant to Tasmania was £1,000, voted in 1834. 
for the erection of churches at Hobart Town and Launceston. 
.. During the next seven years it contributed towards the 
horas building of fourteen churches and eight parsonages. 
"In 1888 it began to send out clergymen, three landing 
in that year. In 1842, on the petition of Sir John Franklin, the 
Governor, it gave £2,500 towards the endowment of the See. It 
made a special appeal for the benefit of the colony, and between 
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1842 and 1849 £23,000 were raised in England. At the latter 
date the number of the Clergy had risen to fifty. In 1854 the 
Bishop declined to receive any further aid from England, saying : 


‘We have been largely helped from home. Surely we can best show our 

thankfulness by quietly suffering these streams of bounty to flow into other 

’ channels and to impart to other and less flourishing communities some of 
those advantages which we have so liberally received ourselves.” 


The care of the native pagan population has not been con- 
spicuous in the work of the Australian Church. It is asad defect, 
but efforts have been made here and there, at Poonindie in the 
Diocese of Adelaide, at Albany in the Diocese of Perth, and at 
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A PAPUAN HOUSE, NEW GUINEA. 


Warangesda in the Diocese of Goulburn, and they have been 
uniformly successful; in these undertakings the Society has 
gladly borne its share. When the Australian Bishops met in 1850 
and formed a Board of Missions, New Guinea was included in the 
regions for whose evangelisation they declared their 
responsibility, but nothing was done until 1887, when 
the Society, on being appealed to, declined to relieve 
the Australian Church of its obligations, but as a means of en- 
couragement gave £1,000 and opened a special fund for New 
Guinea—or rather for that portion of the country which was open 
to it, for while the Church delayed, other bodies, Romanist and 


New 
Guinea. 
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Protestant, had occupied part of the land. The Australian Church - 
has now adopted the New Guinea Mission, but asks for money from 
people in England. The consecration of Dr. Stone-Wigg as first 
Bishop in 1898 has given life and permanence to the work. 

Tosum up: In 1793 there was only one clergyman in Australia ; 
there are now fifteen Bishops, soon to be sixteen, and about 850 
clergymen. The Society’s expenditure on the Church in Australia 
has amounted to £246,378. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
InpIA, A.D. 1818-1900. 


Those three hundred millions under one imperial sceptre now, 

Shall we hold them? shall we loose them? take the suffrage of the plow 

Nay, but these would feel and follow Truth, if only you and you, 

Rivals of realm-ruining party, when you speak were wholly true.” 
TENNYSON. 


 AnrnoueH it was not until 1818 that the ninth President, Arch- 
bishop Sutton, encouraged the Society to enter on work in India, 
yet the very establishment of the Society more than a century 
before had had results of which its founders never dreamed. 

The King of Prussia having determined, in 1711, to establish 
“a Society of Philosophical Knowledge among Pious Gentlemen,” 
the example of William III. moved the King “to make it also an 
Evangelical Society and to join the Apostolical to the Philosophical 
Mission.” “The favour, assistance, and counsel ”’ of the S.P.G. 
was asked for this new Society, ‘which is either your younger 
sister or elder daughter, which, if it shall produce any good, it 
must be owing to you. To you the Divine Providence has opened 
the West [America]. The East and the North lie open before us.” 

The Danish Mission to India, in 1705, was also due to the 
example of S.P.G., which was destined more than a century later 
to enter into the labours,of Danish and German Missionaries. 
When the first Bishop was sent to Calcutta in 1814 there was not 
a single Anglican Missionary in India. The whole Clerical body 
consisted of the Chaplains of the East India Company. 

The Society’s first action on receiving the message of its Presi- 
dent was to place £5,000 at the disposal of the Bishop, who there- 

upon suggested the establishment of a College, chiefly 

Caleutta, fo» the instruction of “Native and other Christian 
1ete youths in the doctrines of the Church, in order to their 
becoming preachers, catechists, and schoolmasters, and for translat- 
ing the Scriptures, Liturgy, and moral and religious tracts.”’ To the 
endowment of this College the 8.P.C.K. and the C.M.S. contributed 
each £5,000 for Scholarships. The Bible Society gave £5,000 for the 
promotion of the translation of the Scriptures, and S.P.G. obtained a 
King’s Letter in 1819, which produced £45,757. The East India 
Company gave a site at Howrah, which was exchanged for one in 
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the city of Calcutta in the year 1878. The College thus endowed 
was called “ Bishop’s College,”’ and was vested in the Society, which 
: has ever since been responsible for its government. 
Bishop’s 1 was not until 1824 that the first Principal entered 
aoe: on residence, and the first students were admitted. 
Tt cannot be said that the College has been an uniform success; 
it was before its time, and the backwardness of the Missions has made 
it impossible to supply it with many Christian students of the kind 
contemplated by Bishop Middleton. It was at one time proposed 
to introduce students from the Clergy Orphan School in England, 
but only one entered, a.p. 1825. Many important. translations into 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE ORIGINAL BISHOP’S COLLEGE. 


Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit and Bengali issued from the College Press 
in the first twenty-five years of its existence, but since 1871 this 
branch of the work has been suspended. There have been periods 
when the training of Mission agents has been neglected, but prob- 
ably the College, while far from being what is desired, is more 
fully doing its work now than at any previous time. In 1899 the 
Rev. H. Whitehead, who had been Principal for fourteen years, 
became Bishop of Madras. 

Bishop Heber in 1825 formed a local Diocesan Committee of 
the Society, which did excellent work. In 1885 it was superseded 
by a Board of. Missions, but the change has been a failure, and 
other arrangements are contemplated. 
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As was natural, the Society's earlier Missions were in the near 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, at Howrah, in the Sunderbuns, in the 
city itself, Chinsurah, Midnapore, &. In 1841 it gave 
Missions t{o the Cathedral in Calcutta for the endowment of a 
in the native Canon Rs. 50,000, of which it had become 
Sunder- 3 ; ; 
buns, Possessed by a legacy six years previously, Bishop 
Wilson spoke of this gift as “amongst the warmest 
encouragements ’’ which he had received. One and the same Mission- 
ary, a native priest, carried on this Mission for thirty-one years ; his 
congregation worshipped in one of the aisles of the Cathedral, until 
Bishop Milman in 1867 assigned to them the full and free use of 
the nave. In 1887 this Mission ceased to be connected with the 
Society which had founded it. ; 
Missions were established at Patna in 1859, and at Dinapore in 
1876: in fact these formed one Mission, but from circumstances 
connected with the Missionaries they were not suc- 
Patna, ; : 
1359-74, cessful, and were closed in 1871 and 1878 respectively. 
Dinapore, Another Mission was established at Burisal, where 
1876-8. there had been a Mission commenced by the Baptists 
Burisal, and abandoned by them. The chief supporter was 
1869-1900. ordained in 1871 and died in 1880, when the Mission 
was again suspended. Latterly a large rates of the people have 
claimed the ministrations of the Church, which have been supplied 
to them, as far as has been possible, from Bishop’s College. 
The Chhota Nagpur Mission is one of those phenomena which 
confirm the belief that India will be converted by gregarious 
movements towards the Truth. The early history of 
Neen this Mission, as it does not enter into the history of the 
1869-1900. Society, need not be repeated here. Originating with a 
German Society in 1845, it was declared by Bishop 
Cotton to be one of the three Missionary successes of India. The 
Mutiny scattered the converts, and when the country was reopened 
it was proposed to join the Mission to the C.M.S., who gave £1,000 
to the Mission in 1868. About this time he majority of the 
Christians petitioned Bishop Milman to receive them into the 
Anglican Church: for some time the Bishop held aloof, knowing 
that internal dissensions had prompted the desire. Finding that 
there was no prospect of the C.M.S. adopting the Mission, he ap- 
pealed to the §.P.G., which declared its willingness to accede to the 
Bishop’s request. He received 7,000 Kols into the English Church, 
confirmed 624 communicants, and ordained four of their pastors. 
The utmost care was taken to lessen friction and animosity among 
these native Christians, and when, in 1894, the German section of 
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the Mission celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, Bishop Whitley and 
the Bishop of Calcutta took part in their rejoicings. 
The growth of the Mission required not only a largely increased 
staff, but also a resident Bishop, and Chhota Nagpur will always be 
: _ remembered as the place in which the legal difficul- 
ge ties which have hindered the increase of the Indian 
ented Episcopate were first surmounted. No Bishop can 
be consecrated in India, nor can a Diocese be formed, with- 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, RANCHI. 


out the authority of the Crown, nor with such authority in 
any Indian district that was British territory before 1814 without 
the consent of the Imperial Parliament. These . hindrances 
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have effectually prevented an ‘increase of the Episcopate such-as 
has been witnessed in the Colonies, but the Government consented 
to the consecration of a coadjutor to the Bishop of Calcutta, and 
such is the position of the Bishop of Chhota Nagpur in the eye of 
the law; by consensual compact and canonical obedience, the basis 
on which the Church rested from the beginning, the independence 
of the Hpiscopal office was secured: on the Rev. J. C. Whitley 
being consecrated in the midst of his flock at Ranchi on March 238, 
1890, he received from the Bishop of Calcutta a deed by which 
he transferred to him all jurisdiction in the limits of the 
. Bishopric; the Missionaries surrendered their licenses and_ re- 
ceived them back from the hands of their new Bishop, with-his 
counter-signature ; and the experiment, such as it was, has proved 
a most happy one, and has been repeated in the case of Tin- 
nevelly. The Society raised a small Endowment Fund, to whieh 
it contributed £2,500. 

In this same year (1890) the Society received an offer from ~ 
some graduates of Trinity College, Dublin, to labour in any part of 

ayy the world which the Society might fix, the only stipula- 
ee tions being that they should be regarded as one com- 
Dublin, munity, working in a particular field assigned to them, 
Mission. 20d keeping up close connection with their University. 
There could be no hesitation in accepting this offer: 
a Community Mission in connection with Cambridge University 
already was working in the Society’s old Mission at Delhi; there 
was therefore no need to seek for a precedent, and in December 
1891 the first detachment of five clergymen left for Hazaribagh, 
the district which Bishop Whitley had assigned to them. Their 
numbers now are eight, of whom two are qualified medical men, 
and women’s: work has been added, the ‘Churchwomen of Ireland 
having determined that they shall be represented. . 

The Theological College at Ranchi has trained its own Clergy 
for this Mission, and no fewer than eighteen Kols have been 
ordained. They live in the simple style of their own station in the 
country, and their stipends are about £20 per annum. 

The Society’s first connection with South India occurred in 
1825, when it took over the Missions that had previously been 

supported by §.P.C.K. Those Missions had been 
Madras andmanned by Lutherans, and the §.P.C.K. continued to 

South maintain the Missionaries during their lives. The 

18361900: 8.P.G. never placed on its list other than Episcopally 

ordained persons. In 1826 the Society, moved by the 

“premature deaths of two Bishops of Calcutta, memorialised the 
‘ F 
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Government and Company for the establishment of a Bishop at 
Madras. After eleven years its efforts were successful. In 
1830 an Institution for training Christian teachers was opened, 
but without successful results; in 1841 a “ Diocesan Institution 
for General Christian Education’’ was opened, with no better 
fortune; but in 1848 the Society opened a new Seminary at 
Vepery, now knownas the S.P.G. Theological College, which has 
been so successful that the difficulty has been, not how to obtain 
well-educated native students, but how to support them as clergy- 
men in the numbers that could be had. The students .have 
obtained the highest distinctions in the preliminary Theological 
Examinations instituted by Oxford and Cambridge, and in their 
zeal they have gone to foreign lands—Natal, Mauritius, Madagascar 
and the Straits—whither their countrymen have gone as Coolies. 
The Society appears to have occupied a large number of important 
stations immediately on its commencing work in South India. 
Tanjore, which came to the English Church fragrant 
with the memory of Schwartz, who had been supported 
by 8.P.C.K. for fifty years, was one of the most famous. Here the 
work still continues, the great College of St. Peter being perhaps 
its most prominent feature. The Mission has had its times of 
success and of depression; it suffered much by the eleemosynary 
system»commenced by Schwartz, and a higher level of religious 
sentiment was not attained without many strugeles. When, in 
1871, Lord Napier, Governor of Madras, visited Tanjore, he was 
received by twelve Missionaries of the Society. To them he 
expressed his deep sense of the importance of Missions, and he 
added :— 

“Tt is not easy to overrate the value in this vast Empire of a class of 
Englishmen of pious lives and disinterested labours, living and moving in the 


most forsaken places, walking between the Government and the people, with 
devotion to both, the friends of right, impartial spectators of good and evil.’ 


Tanjore. 


The first native graduate of Madras University admitted to 
Holy Orders was a student of the Tanjore College ; admitted to its 
advantages as a Hindoo, he was converted to Christianity during 
his residence. 

Trichinopoly, now an important Missionary centre, was one of 
the scenes of Schwartz’ labours, and of a Mission founded by the 

Pee 5.P.C.K. It was while visiting this Mission, recently 
poh transferred to §S.P.G., that Bishop Heber died in 

* 1826. For many years the Mission languished: the 

one or two Missionaries were content with pastoral and school work, 
and in 1880 it was said that there was nothing to show except the 
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Church, the College, and some branch schools. Perhaps the most 
important feature of the Mission now is the College, which has 
gone through the successive phases of School, High School, Second- 
grade College, and now First-grade College. It has exercised a 
very great influence among not only the pupils but their families. 
The students number more than fifteen hundred, and are of 
many races—Tamil, Canarese, Telugu, and Eurasian; and the 
large majority of native students who hold official positions in 
the district are ready and proud to own their obligations to the 
College. 

The Missions in Tinnevelly, with which all are now familiar, 
were originally connected with the Tanjore group. This country 
early received the visits of evangelists. It was the 
scene of St. Francis Xavier's labours in the middle of 
the sixteenth century. The first mention of the Church of England, 
in this region is when §.P.C.K. supported Schwartz here two 
hundred years later. A Shanar catechist in 1796 introduced the 
Gospel among his people, who form the bulk of the population, and 
three years later the Mission at Mudalur, or “First Town,” was 
founded, and stillexists. Bishop Middleton visited the district in 
1816, on his way from Madras to Bombay, and soon afterwards the 
Rey. James Hough was appointed Chaplain at Palamcottah, and 
to him, under God, the revival.and permanent settlement of the 
Mission is to be credited. The Missions were diligently worked by / 
faithful and zealous men, but from 1841 dates a remarkable 
growth, which has hardly been checked since. In that year 
Bishop Spencer thoroughly visited the Missions, and was surprised 
at what he witnessed. ‘‘I had no idea of the promising state ot 
things in Tinneyelly,’ he wrote. Five villages joined the Nazareth 
Mission at this time, and the accessions were so numerous as to 
stir up a spirit of persecution on the part of the heathen. There 
were several Missionaries now taking up the work, who afterwards 
became famous—Brotherton, Caldwell, Kearns, Pope, and others. 
In March 1844 the Bishop of Madras reported that ninety-six 
villages had ‘“‘ come forward unsolicited and had utterly abolished 
their idols.”’ 

At Edeyengoody Dr. Caldwell found a wreck of Christian 

congregations, which, baptized years before by Lutherans, had 
lapsed into heathenism through fear during a visitation of fever. 
In less than three years he had formed twenty-one congregations 
and nine schools; converts were living in thirty-one villages, and 
2,000 persons were under Christian teaching : and in 1847 it could 
be said the proportion of the people who had embraced Chiistianity 


F2 
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was larger than in any province in India. In 1864 Bishop Cotton 
visited Tinnevelly, and wrote that his ‘‘ expectations of seeing 
thorough Missionary success in the best sense of the term were 
amply satisfied.’ ‘The 
state of Tinnevelly,” he 
added, ‘furnishes a con- 
clusive reply to all who 
are disposed to despond 
about the work of our 
Societies in India.”’ 
Spiritual life and zeal- 
ous Churchmanship now 


wae took many 
Missionary go-ms in Tin- 


Zea, nevelly. The 


native congregations con- 
sidered themselves as as- 
sociations for the spread 
of the Gospel; the Edeyen- 
goody Society, organised 
in 1858 for spreading the 
Gospel among the peoples 
across the River Nattar, 
ceased, in eight years, to 
exist under that name, as 
the object for which it had 
been constituted was ac- 
complished, the region in 
BISHOP CALDWELL. question having become 
wholly Christian, and 

having also extended its operations into another district. 

While young men of promise were being trained in the Colleges, 
the general education of the people was so low as hardly to be 
called rudimentary. Ignorance was so common and 
ordinary a condition that even the Christians did not 
desire instruction for themselves or their children, and the heathen 
showed a positive aversion from it. But with the Missionary Societies 
insisting on children going to school, the Government was content 
to leave the matter in their hands, so far as Tinnevelly was con- 
cerned, and now the whole province is well supplied with schools of 
all grades. Until Christianity was brought into Tinnevelly no 
woman had ever been known to be able to read, but now boarding 
schools were introduced, and the Missionaries’ wives also intro- 
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duced lace-making, which has become a settled industry, giving a 
maintenance to hundreds of poor women. 

Another form of education was the training of Native Catechists, 
who at first showed no desire to learn or to improve themselves, and 
these efforts of course led up to a Native Ministry. The 
first native clergyman connected with the Society was 
David Arulappen, ordained in 1854, having been trained 

by Dr. Pope. He has been followed in the Society’s Missions in 

South India by one hundred and twenty-four-of his countrymen. 
But all these efforts were insufficient so long as Christianity 

remained an exotic, and it was therefore determined to make the 

Self- Church self-supporting as far as was possible. Local 

support. Church Building Societies already existed ; now endow- 
ments were aimed at, and at Nazareth Rs. 1,800 were 
collected in one day. The Society gave encouragement by setting 
aside a capital sum for the purpose of meeting gifts of native 
Christians for the endowment of pastorates by proportionate 
sums. Many such pastorates have been endowed, but only in 
Southern India and Burmah. At the same time the Society deter- 
mined not to grant titles for Holy Orders to native candidates unless 
a portion of their stipends was guaranteed by the native Church. 
In 1875 the Prince of Wales, during his visit to India, was met 
at Maniachi,near Tuticorin, by Drs. Caldwell and Sargent and 
10,000 native Christians of the Church of England, 
who presented an address and received a gracious 


Training 
of Clergy. 


Visit of 
H.R.H. the 
Prince of '@PIY: ae 

Wales. In 1877-78 India was visited by the most terrible 
, famine it had ever known. The Society raised a special 
fund of nearly £18,000, which was distributed without distinction 
of race or creed or caste ; thus the merciful and loving side of our 
faith was manifested to the heathen, and, from what- 
ever motives, 35,000 persons in Tinnevelly and Ramnad 
abjured heathenism and placed themselves under 
Christian instruction; about two-thirds of the above 
were in the Society’s Missions. It was difficult to find teachers to 
meet the aspirations of so many enquirers. The Society appealed 
for men and money, and of the latter received more than £9,000 
for the support of the teachers. 

In 1877 the need of more Episcopal ministrations was met by 
the consecration of two assistant Bishops, Drs. Caldwell 
and Sargent, one representing §.P.G., the other 
C.M.S. Each was supported financially by his own 
Society. It was recognised from the first as an experiment, and, 
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excellent as were the Bishops themselves, the system of Society 
Bishops was condemned. The need was met in a more regular 
and satisfactory manner by the endowment of a Bishop in Tinne- 
velly and Madura in 1896, when the Bishop was selected by the 
authorities of the Church without any reference to Societies, a 
system which has always commended itself to S.P.G. To the 
endowment of this Bishopric the Society gave £5,000. 

The largest and most important of the Society's Missions in 
South India is that of Nazareth. It is also one of the oldest. In 
1836, when the first English clergyman was placed 
there, it had fallen from the position which it had 
occupied under German care. In two years churches were built by 
the people without external aid, a thing then almost without 
precedent ; in 1844 nearly the whole Shanar population scattered 
round Nazareth for a distance of four miles to the north had © 
embraced the Gospel. The accessions exceeded 1,300. ‘‘ Take our 
temples and idols which have deceived us,” said the people, and 
five temples, one of which had been standing for 280 years, were 
given up to the Missionaries.. Under the present Missionary, Rey. 
A. Margéschis, its numbers have grown beyond both precedent and 
expectation ; a hospital and dispensary, orphanage, and Art Indus- 
trial School have all obtained distinction, and its schools flourish 
without calling on the Society’s funds for a rupee. In 1889 nearly 
500 people, gathered from four villages, were baptized en masse, 
after two years of strict probation, on the very spot where they had 
been in the habit of sacrificing to demons. Bishop Caldwell and 
eight priests took part in the service, and the sacrament was given 
by immersion. In this Mission, at all events, the converts are not 
petted by having everything done for them. The contributions 
from the natives would support three European Missionaries. The 
staff of the Missions consists of one European and six native 
clergymen, and the numbers of the several congregations amount 
to nearly 12,000. 

When the late Duke of Clarence visited Tinnevelly in 1889 the 
native Christians presented him with a Tamil Bible, and an address 
which stated that there were in that province 113 native clergymen 
ministering, with the help of a large body of native lay assistants, 
to about 100,000 native Christians. 

These pages do not pretend to be more than a sketch, and 
therefore many of the Society’s Missions, such as those at Madura, 
Ramnad, Hyderabad, Bangalore, &c., must be passed over without 
further mention, 

Not the least important of the Society's Missions are those in 
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the Telugu country. The pedple who speak this soft and beautiful 
language number nearly twenty millions of souls, and are chiefly 

engaged in agriculture. The Society in 1854 began 
oe cede Mission at Kurnool, one of the three centres of 
crit the Mission to-day, the other head stations being 

Mutyalapéd and Kalsapad. With Kurnool is joined 
Nundyal, where there is a Theological College, which owes much to 
_ the bounty of a Civil Servant, who visited the district and detected 
the special need. From this College the first Telugu clergyman was 
ordained in 1891. In five years from the opening of the first 
Mission, thirteen congregations had been formed, numbering more 
than 1,100 souls. Kalsapad was occupied in 1861, and Mutyalapad 
in 1855. The country is notoriously unhealthy, and many of the 
Missionaries have suffered from malarial fever, and the frequent 
changes in the staff have disappointed the hopes of those who 
foresaw a second Tinnevelly in this region. The people are very 
poor, but out of their poverty are systematic givers to the support 
of their Church and teachers. . 


CHAPTER IX, 
Inp1A, A.D. 1818-1900 (continued). 


“No work begun shall eyer pause for death.” 
BROWNING. 


THE Society commenced its work in Bombay under circumstances 
so favourable and patronage so powerful as would have seemed 
to secure success. Its annals elsewhere record nothing 
apart like the following:—*«On Whitsunday, 1825, the 
2 * Governor of Bombay, the Chief and Puisne J udges, the 
Commander-in-Chief, and nearly all the Clergy and the majority of 
the principal Civil, Naval, and Military Officers attended service 
in Bombay Cathedral, and there united with Bishop Heber in 
forming a local Committee of the Society.” This was the first 
Committee formed in connection with the Society in India. Within 
six months Rs. 13,700 were collected and forwarded to Bishop’s 
College, Calcutta, and on Heber’s death in the following year a 
“Bishop Heber Memorial Scholarship” was founded. At this 
juncture the Society petitioned for a Bishop of Bombay, and had to 
wait ten years before its petition was granted. A Mission was at once 
started for the benefit of the Guzeratti-speaking people, but there 
was only one Missionary forthcoming, and after his death the work 
languished. In 1836 an ex-Captain in the Company’s army was 
ordained, after having worked gratuitously for eighteen months. 
He was the means of establishing a School and Orphanage with 
Chapel attached, and at the consecration of the latter in 1843 there 
were present among the Christians two Brahmins, one Chinese, 
one Parsee, and a few other converts. 

Several Chinese families were led to the Truth, burned their idols 
in the Missionary’s presence, and publicly renounced heathenism 
in St. Thomas’ Cathedral, where they were baptized. To the 
endowment of the “Indo-British Institution” the Society con- 
tributed in 1850, and its subsequent support was promised from 
local sources, but the Society has been its chief support to the 
present time. In the city of Bombay Mission work has been 
carried on continuously among the Hindustani, Marathi, and Tamil 
speaking peoples. 

The Missionaries undertook work among the English and 
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Kuropean labourers on the G.I.P. Railway, but this is not the 
work which they are sent to do. Indeed the Society consistently 
forbids the Missionaries in India undertaking English 
work. India is not a colony, whither large numbers 
of our fellow countrymen emigrate and settle, and it 
has an Kecelesiastical Establishment maintained by public funds 
at a cost of about £200,000 a year, therein differing from all 
colonies. The English in India draw large salaries, and, if they 
are outside the care of the Government Chaplains, can well 
support their own Church. In the case of the G.I.P. Railway, 
when it was found that the Society disapproved of what had been 
done, the Additional Clergy Society was founded, and as the 
English population has increased by the larger introduction of 
‘railways, tea plantations, &c., similar Societies have been estab- 
lished in other Indian. Dioceses. 

When Bishop Douglas arrived in India in 1869, he found that 
with the exception of a feeble Tamil Mission at Poona all the 
Missionaries of the Society were settled in Bombay, and 
he proposed to establish a chain of Missions at Poona, 
Kolapore, and Ahmednagar. To this the Society 
cordially assented, and set apart £3,000 for the Marathi 
Missions. The C.M.S. proposed to open a Mission at Poona, but 
Bishop Douglas objected, because the S.P.G. was already there and 
likely to occupy it in force. This was not realised; two of the 
Missionaries were moved to other stations, and the work was 
limited to the Tamil and Telugu Missions. In 1876 Bishop 
Douglas had died, and his successor obtained from the Society a 
grant of £850 to enable him to place a branch of the Wantage 
Sisterhood at Poona. A Theological Training College was estab- 
lished, an Orphanage for Boys was opened with the Society’s funds; 
a Hospital was added in 1881, and the promise of the Mission 
seemed much brighter. In the following year the Society 
reluctantly yielded to the desire of the Bishop that it should retire 
from Poona, where the Cowley Fathers had now established them- 
selves, but it added that it looked forward to’ working again in 
Poona at some future time. 

In 1871, one Missionary was transferred from Poona, and 

another from Kolapore, to Ahmednagar. In 1874, when the latter 

: Missionary had to come to England on grounds of 
Ahmed- health, the work had extended itself for 100 miles east 
RaaaN and west, and fifty miles north and south ; thirty-four 
‘villages were in the charge of the Mission. The people 

were Mahars, with little love of caste, and are despised by their 
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Brahminical neighbours. But while valuing caste lightly for 
themselves, they have great contempt for those on a lower scale 
than themselves; and the introduction of a Mang boy into the 
School led to a mutiny among the Mahar boys, who refused to sit 
with him, because he was unbaptized. Thirteen boys were dis- 
missed before the émeute was checked; the remainder consented, 
and the mutineers were readmitted on their own petition. The 
American Mission gave in under a similar trial, but the Society’s 
Missionaries preferred to empty the School rather than yield so 
essential a point, and thus Christianity was saved, not from 
countenancing caste, but from being itself regarded as a caste, 
‘Ca danger not so manifest perhaps, but many times more fatal.” 
The staff of the Mission has always been inadequate to the 
vastness of this large field, but it is for all that numerically one of 
our largest Missions. Industrial work, medical work, and women’s 
work are carried on; but the people inherit many centuries of 
degradation, and only by special grace can they be permanently 
raised either socially or spiritually. 

At Kolapore, on the other hand, the people are of a high class 
and under very strong Brahminical influence. The young Rajah, 

in 1870, was known to be favourable to English 
Kolapore, . : ; 
1870, | influences, and was well educated, speaking English 
perfectly. During his minority, under the administra- 
tion of the Political Agent, training schools and similar agencies 
had done much for the enlightenment of the people. The Mission 
began with three priests, one a converted Brahmin ; in four years 
time forty converts were confirmed. Among the catechists there 
were two, one of whom, a Brahmin, had given up Government 
service for the sake of doing good, and the other was a convert 
from Islam. Among the converts was an old idol priest, who took 
on his baptism the name of Dwajaya, or “ Victory of God.” 

In 1878 a Missionary was sent to Dapoli, and he is there still. 
He found a population of about 140,000, Brahmans, Mussulmans, 
and Marathis, and three or four English families who 
received an annual visit from a Chaplain. These 
have since left, and the solitary Missionary for many 
months together does not see the face of an European. He 
has established a little farm, by which he provides industrial 
work for the converts, who would either starve or have to 
be supported by the Mission. This industrial work is now 
becoming a feature in all well-ordered Missions among a poor 
class. We shall hear more of it at Cawnpore, and at Kolapore 
the Missionaries have been able, by bookbinding and printing, not 
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only to provide honest and fairly paid labour for the converts, but 
also to present some of the profits to the Mission. 
In 1810 Henry Martyn, stationed as Chaplain at Cawnpore, 
baptized his solitary Hindoo convert. He sowed seed in other 
hearts, which brought forth fruit when he had passed 
Cawnpore, : 
1833-1900. Way: for one man whom he had influenced led 
others to the Truth, and they were subsequently 
baptized. But no regular Mission was established at Cawnpore 
until 1833, when the Society sent the first Missionary. The 
Station had been well eared for by successive Chaplains, and twenty- 
two native Christians greeted the Missionary. The work spread : 
new stations were opened, and all seemed promising when in 
1857 the Mutiny broke out. A Maulvie said to a Missionary to 
whom he was teaching Urdu, “Sir, you will soon feel the sharp- 
ness of the Mussulman’s sword.”” On May 21 the Chaplain, the 
Missionaries of the Society, one priest and one deacon, 
with their catechists and all the native Christians who 
had not fled, were murdered. As soon ag the Society 
heard of the martyrdom of its Missionaries at Cawnpore and Delhi, 
it “determined, God being 
its helper, to restore those 
desolated Missions on a 
broader basis.’”’ Two public 
meetings were held in Lon- 
don, and nearly £20,000 was 
raised for the extension of 
the Society’s India Missions. 
A portion of the sum raised 
was set apart for the, erection 
of a Memorial Church over or 
near to the well into which 
the bodies of murdered wo- 
men and children were 
thrown, but for military 
reasons the Government for- 
bade this, and covered the 
well with a marble monu- 
ment. Meanwhile the Eng- 
lish in India had raised money 
for a Memorial Church on — ypyorran over THE WELL AT CAWNPORE. 
the site of Sir Hugh Wheeler’s 
entrenchments, and to this object the Society transferred its 
Memorial Fund, and obtained in return Christ Church, a spacious 
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building, which suffered much in the outbreak, but had been 
thoroughly restored by the Government. In this church a brass 
tablet, with inscription in Urdu and English, was erected by the 
Society to the memory of the Missionaries who, both at Cawnpore 
and at Delbi, “glorified God by their deaths in the Mutiny of 
1857.” 

Before the country was settled a Missionary arrived from 
England ; bazaar preaching was commenced at eight centres in 
the city, and Orphanages for Boys and 
Girls, all too easily filled, were opened. 
The Boys’ Orphanage was transferred to 
Roorkee in 1875. The Gospel was made 
known to the heathen living far away in 
Oude, Rohileund, and other districts, and 
a second Missionary established himself in 
Banda, a populous centre in Bundelkund. 
A Brahman, baptized in the C.M.S. Mission 
at Lucknow, was ordained in 1874, and 
proved himself during a short ministry of 
four years “a living power in himself and 
in his history upon bis countrymen, and 
as a Christian pastor, simple, firm, and 
faithful.”’ 

In 1889 the Mission, which had lost 
several of its Missionaries, was reinforced 

by two sons of the Bishop of 
com Ske Durham. Finding, as time 
Mission. Wert on, that the work de- 
manded more men, they pro- 
posed, at a sacrifice to themselves, that 
a Community Mission should be formed. ° 
While the work and the call moved men 
CHRIST CHURCH, CAWNPORE. to join, there can be no doubt that the 
personal influence and attraction of the 
two brothers were not unfelt. A son of the Bishop of Beverley was 
the first to join, and later two other young clergymen, with some 
experience of work at home, raised the little brotherhood to five, 
and the Society hopes shortly to add two more. The work was 
much promoted by a Brahmin clergyman, the Rey. Roger Dutt, a 
Bengali student of Bishop’s College, Calcutta, who died in 1899. 

Education plays a prominent part in the work of this Mission, 
but it is difficult to mention any Missionary method which is not 
happily represented in Cawnpore. The College, the Schools, the 
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Industrial Institute, the Christian Hostel; the Non-Christian 
Hostel, where students at the University are received and brought 
under good influences; the work of the Women’s Missionary 
Association, which has also added hospital and dispensary work to 
its ordinary work of teaching ;—all these branches of Christian 
machinery are apparent in Cawnpore, and make us wish that more 
Missions were so adequately equipped and served. 

After a ministry of twenty-five years in India, the Rev. J. R. 
Hill retired, and was presented to a living in England, but his 
heart was in India, and after much consideration the 
Society yielded to his earnest request to be sent back 
to Banda, where he still is labouring. 

In 1861 the first Missionary was stationed at Roorkee, which 
for some four or five years had been regarded as an outpost of the 

entices Delhi Mission. Several changes occurred in the staff, 

1861, Put im 1875 a German Missionary, who had been 

ordained by the Bishop of Calcutta, was placed here, 
and has laboured ever since with conspicuous success. The feature 
of this Mission has been preaching; education has not been 
neglected—far from it—but the history of this Mission goes to 
prove that where the Missionary has the special gifts and zeal 
which fit him for the work of an evangelist, preaching the Word— 
in season and out of season—has still its ancient power. Baptism 
is never administered except after long probation, yet in twenty 
years Mr. Hoppner baptized 877 persons of all ranks, including 
Brahmins and Mohammedans. 

In 1877 a catechist was stationed at Hardwar, whither Mr. 
Hoéppner always goes on the occasions of the great fairs, when 
40,000 people make their pilgrimages to bathe in the 
Ganges. But perhaps the most remarkable incident in 
this Mission is the conversion of a family of high class and 
learning, which has led to their going back to their home in 
Cashmere. 

The story, which the late Bishop of Lahore described as quite 
unique, is as follows :— 

In 1885 Mr. Hoppner baptized a family of seven Mohammedans. 
The father, a Maulvie, came from Sialkot; one of his sons had 
taken a wife from Jammu, in Southern Cashmere. 
These people suffered much persecution at Roorkee on 
account of their change of faith, but they remained firm. One of 
the sons, a man of high education, finding no employment such as 
an educated man might expect, learned the trade of a tailor and 
supported himself by it; another son taught the orphans in the 
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Mission. One of these men went to Cashmere to tell his relations 
of his changed faith and brought back with him a brother-in-law, 
who was surprised to find that change of faith had not changed 
the simple mode of life of his relatives, who were still eating bread 
and vegetables and drinking water: after weeks of daily instruction 
he was baptized and returned to Jammu, hoping to convert his 
family. Meantime the catechist had been stationed in that place 
gathering converts: in 1895 he was ordained deacon, and would 
have been ordained priest in 1898 but for the death of the Bishop 
of Lahore. In four years forty-two adult converts from Islam 
were baptized. The Raja of Cashmere is a Hindoo, while his sub- 
jects are Mohammedans. These pages do not profess generally to 
give details of particular incidents; they run on broader lines, but 
some space is given to this story as it is one that may be the 
beginning of a larger history, and when the next Jubilee is kept our 
successors may have to tell of Cashmere converted. The Society 
has received a gift of £1,000 towards the endowment of a Cashmere 
Bishopric. 
The Mission to Delhi and the neighbourhood was originated by 
the action of Christian people, civilian and military, who resided 
in that city about the year 1850. There had been a 
Delhi, solitary Baptist Missionary who had laboured for thirty 
1854-1900. years, but on his death there seemed to be no Missionary 
work of any kind attempted. Meanwhile there were 
in Delhi 260 mosques and nearly 200 temples. The Christian 
residents, under the influence of an excellent Chaplain, the Rey. M. 
J. Jennings, who had been appointed Chaplain in 1852, sought the 
co-operation of the Society. Nearly Rs. 25,000 had been raised in 
India, chiefly in Delhi, and with this proof of earnestness on the 
part of the residents the Society gladly came forward, and out of 
its Jubilee Fund (1851-2) endowed the Mission with £8,000, and in 
February 1854 the first two missionaries reached the city. They 
found about a score of native Christians, who assembled for 
worship every Sunday in the Station Church. Of these two were 
prominent people: one the Mathematical Professor in the Govern- 
ment College, Ram Chunder by name, the other Chimmum Lal, 
an assistant surgeon. ‘The former had long lost all faith in 
Brahmanism, and conceived that all religious teachers taught only 
for gain without believing themselves what they commended to 
others. He was therefore in no way attracted to Christianity, but 
when on passing the church he looked in and saw all the people 
on their knees “as if to them God were present,” he said it was 
a new conception to him, and he determined to read the New 
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Testament. He remained the most prominent Christian in Delhi 
until his death in 1880. Chimmum Lal perished in the Mutiny 
because he would not abjure his faith. 
The Mission increased rapidly, and everything seemed hopeful 
until May 11, 1857, when the Mutiny broke out. The devoted 
The Chaplain, who had been really the founder of the 
Mutiny. Mission, and his daughter, the Missionary (Rev. A. R. 
Hubbard) and two catechists, Sandys and Koch, were 
slain. Ram Chunder concealed himself for two days and then 
escaped from the city. The Society on receiving news of the 



























































































































































S$. STEPHEN’S CHURCH, DELHI. 


massacres resolved “to plant again the Cross of Christ in that 
city, and to look in faith for more abundant fruits of the Gospel 
from the ground which has been watered by the blood of those 
devoted soldiers of Christ.’’ As at Cawnpore, so at Delhi there 
was no delay. Before the country was settled the Rev. T. Skelton 
arrived to find a small band of Christians led by Ram Chunder 
meeting together and holding a school with fifty-six children, who 
soon became 300, This school grew into St. Stephen’s College. 
Some baptisms of influential Hindoos and Mohammedans took 
place, and the Chamars were attracted by street preaching. In 
.1860 the Rev. R. R. Winter arrived at Delhi to begin the great 
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work which lasted until his death thirty-one years later. The 
Mission Church of St. Stephen was designed by the Society as the 
Memorial of our countrymen of all classes who perished in the 
Mutiny: it was begun in 1865 and was opened on May 11, 1867, 
the tenth anniversary of the Mutiny. Mr. Winter must ever rank 
very high in the list of constructive missionaries. He looked on 
education as the only available means of reaching the higher 
classes, and St. Stephen’s College with its affiliated schools had 
1,000 pupils, and a boarding school was added to the High School, 
and in 1864 the College was affiliated to the Caleutta University. 
For women so long ago as 1868 Mrs. Winter began Zenana work, 
which has now grown into so important and fully recognised a 
feature in all Indian Missions. She combined with the work of 
teaching simple medical treatment, and in 1884 the foundation 
stone was laid by the Duchess of Connaught of what was considered 
her most fitting memorial, the St. Stephen’s Hospital for Women 
and Children. ‘The building was opened in the following year by 
Lady Dufferin. 

Hundreds of Chamars had been taught and baptized, but 
their wives remained heathen. This prevented any satisfactory 
Christian life, and, after many troubles, in 1887 the Native Council 
under the presidency of the Bishop of Lahore laid down certain ~ 
rules, the non-observance of which involved excommunication. 
It was a terrible ordeal for the neophyte flock, and out of 990, 270 
lapsed. 

In 1877 a new and important feature had been introduced in 
the Delhi Mission. Some leading members of the University of 

Cambridge, specially the late and present Bishops of 
Aceession Durham, desired that the University should make a 
of the living contribution to the work of Missions in India by 
Cambridge _,. ; 
Fecthor. sending out a community of graduates, who should 
hood, ‘specially aim at higher education and so at influencing 
the higher classes of Indian Society. They fixed 
on no particular place, and of course it would have been very 
difficult for a body of men, all of them without experience and 
strangers to the land, to set up an independent Mission. The Church 
Missionary Society was first approached, but without results. Sir 
Bartle Frere, who had recently accompanied the Prince of Wales 
to India, was consulted, and his advice was that the Cambridge 
Committee should offer to strengthen the Society’s Mission at Delhi, 
his recent visit to which had led him to prophesy that in a few 
years it would be ‘a second Tinnevelly,’’ so greatly was he 
impressed by Mr. and Mrs. Winter’s work. A concordat was easily 
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arranged with the Society by the Cambridge Committee, and two 
Cambridge men, the Revs. E. Bickersteth and J. D. M. Murray, 
arrived at Delhi in 1877. Mr. Winter continued to be the head of 
the Mission until his death. In 1898 the Society voluntarily 
undertook that while there was a sufficient supply of Cambridge 
men, it would, while not withdrawing any of its support, leave the 
Missions in the city and its suburbs in the hands of the 
Cambridge Community. The whole group of Missions of which 
Delhi is the centre extends as far as Riwarri and Kurnaul. 

Until 1877 the Punjab formed part of the Diocese of Calcutta, 

but on Bishop Milman’s death it was proposed to establish two new 
: _ Bishoprics of Lahore and Rangoon, to the endowment 
Bishopri¢ of each of which the Society contributed £2,000. The 
Bee Done: Rev. G. A. Lefroy, the late Head of our Delhi Mission, 
was in 1899 appointed third Bishop of Lahore. 

It was the desire of Bishop Cotton that the C.M.S. should 
occupy the Punjab and adjacent regions, and that the Society 
should concentrate its efforts in the opposite direction, 
taking up Burmah and Assam, making in the latter 
country a chain of stations through the north-east and 
eastern part of his diocese to Singapore, which continued to be in 
the Diocese of Calcutta until 1869, when the Straits Settlements 
were placed under the Bishop of Labuan. There are traces of 
the Society’s connection with Debroghur, in, Assam, as early as 
1851, and with Tezpore in 1861, which places have been occupied by 
~ Missions to the present day. Hinduism has not much power over 
the people, ignorance being the great hindrance to their elevation. 
The Kols from Chhota Nagpur are employed in large numbers on 
the tea gardens in Assam, and not a few of them when they have 
completed their time settle permanently in the country. Some of 
the Kol Clergy have from time to time accompanied them to Assam, 
but one of the English Missionaries has now learned Hindi and 
Oraon and so ministers to these immigrants in their own tongue. 
The Rev. S. Endle has laboured in Assam since 1868, and is famous, 
among other and more important things, for his knowledge of 
Kachari, of which he has written a grammar. 

Burmah is another instance of a country in which Mission work 
has been originated by Government Chaplains. In 1852 a Chaplain 

started a Mission Fund, and this was carried on by his 

Burmah, successor. The bulk of the money came from British 

Ce ag residents in Moulmein, Thayet Myo and Rangoon ; but 

on Christmas Day 1857, a Madras Sepoy brought Rs. 6, a large sum 

for him to give, saying that though not a Christian he knew who 
G 


Assam, 
1851-1900. 
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Christ was and why He had come: he had learned this truth from 
an English officer, and so on His birthday he wished to make an 
offering in His name. In 1859 the first Mission was started in 
Moulmein, a Christian School founded, and an Orphanage opened. 
In 1860 a great Educationist, J. E. Marks, whose name will long 
be honoured in Burmah, took charge of the school, which at once 
became a success. Burmese, Chinese and Mohammedan boys 
_ attended, among them a grandson and a son of the old 
Moulmein. King of Delhi, then a State prisoner in Burmah. Bishop 
Cotton, on his visit to Burmah in 1861, stated that he had never 
seen in India a more promising school, and added that if he were 
“not Bishop of Calcutta he should like 
to be Head Master of the Moulmein 
School. 

In 1864 Mr. Marks was transferred 
to Rangoon; the Mission at Moulmein 
was not neglected, indeed a flourishing 
Tamil Mission was commenced -and. is 
still carried on; but in Rangoon Mr. 
Marks commenced, with a school which 
soon had 220 boys, that splendid system 
of educational institutions of which St. 
John’s College is the crown and glory. 

From 1869 to 1875 Mr. Marks was 
stationed: at Mandalay, and it came 

about in this wise. In 1860 he had visited several stations on 
the Irrawaddy ; some books which he had previously 
given to a native Prince had carried his fame to the 
capital, and in 1868, by the invitation of the King, he 
visited Mandalay with six of his boys. This led to the King’s 
building a church, school, and clergy house; he sent nine of his 
sons as pupils, and for years let the Missionary want for nothing. 
Then the caprice of an Eastern despot brought about a change. He 
withdrew his protection from Mr. Marks, and the Viceroy, Lord 
Northbrook, asked the Bishop to recall him, as he considered his 
life to be in danger. The Bishop replied that it was not our custom 
to recall Missionaries from their posts at the first appearance of 
danger, and Mr. Marks declined to leave. After a time, as it 
appeared to be a personal dislike on the King’s part, he was relieved 
by another Missionary and returned to Rangoon. The Mission 
continued until 1879, when the British Residency was withdrawn, 
and the Missionaries were ordered to leave. After the capture of 
Mandalay the Mission was reopened in 1885, and Mr. Marks 
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Mandalay, 
1868-1900. 
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preached in the golden audience chamber of the Palace, and sub- 
sequently celebrated the Holy Communion in another apartment. 
The church, to which H.M. the Queen had given a font, was found 
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to be practically uninjured ; the Mission seemed filled with fresh 
life : there were 75 Burmese converts and 150 boys in the school. 
In 1886 Upper Burmah was annexed to Great Britain, and in one 
day eleven millions of Buddhists became subjects of the Queen. A 
Tamil Mission was established at Mandalay, and the Missionaries 
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went forward and founded stations at Bhamo and Shwebo, where, on 
the frontier of the kingdom, the Church holds out the light of Truth. 
To return to Rangoon: St. John’s College continued to increase 
in numbers and influence. Many of Dr. Marks’ pupils hold high 
positions under Government 
in all parts of the country, 
"BHAMO and Archbishop Tait, himself 
an old schoolmaster, con- 
ferred the degree of D.D. on 
Mr. Marks in recognition of 
his work. A Tamil Mission 
was opened in Rangoon and 
another at Moulmein. At 
the College itself Dr. Marks 
collected a number of Chinese 
and Coolies, and after a long 
probation thirty-six were bap- 
tized by the Bishop in the 
Pro-Cathedral in the presence 
of the Chief Commissioner. 
A Theological College was 
opened at Kemmendine, a 
suburb of Rangoon. St. 
Mary’s School for Girls, 
opened by the Society in 
1865, is now maintained by the Women’s Missionary Association, 
which has schools also at Shwebo, Moulmein, Thayet Myo and 
Toungoo. At this last place also the Mission origi- 
nated in the action of a Government Chaplain, but no 
Missionary was established there until 1873. The con- 
gregations in more than sixty villages are Tamil, Burmese, and 
Karen, but the last mentioned are at home, while the others are 
foreigners. Few Missions have shown such results in so short a 
time. There are now no fewer than six native clergymen of the 
Karen race, and the Mission has been divided into two, the 
northern and the southern. Medical work and female education 
uphold the efforts of the Clergy, and in 1899 the Bishop of!Rangoon 
confirmed more than 700 people in the Karen Missions, Mission 
work has also been carried on at Henzada, Thayet Myo, Prome, 
Akyab, and the Andaman Islands. 
: It must not be forgotten that in 1877 Burmah 
Bishoprit, received its own Bishop, to whose endowment the 
"Society gave £2,000 as has been alreadv mentioned. 
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The Portuguese and Dutch, who originally colonised Ceylon, 
showed much zeal for religion: the latter divided the land into 
parishes, and built church, school and manse in each, 
forbidding the erection of idol temples and enforcing 
wherever possible the profession of Christianity. In 
the first year of British rule 300 idol temples were erected, and 
in sixteen years more than one half of the 850,000 professing 
Christians, who had been commended by the Dutch to the care of 
the English, had lapsed. The Society’s first Missionary landed in 
1840, and in 1845 the first Bishop was consecrated. To him the 


Ceylon, 
1840-1900. 
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A KAREN HOUSE. 


Society gave large help, which was administered with great 
economy and wisdom. After fifty years of British rule the Bishop 
said that, “if it were to end to-morrow there would be left no 
visible impress of our faith in the whole face of the land.” In 
this island the people are so mixed that Europeans and natives 
have alike been cared for by each one of the Clergy. Caste is a 
civil and social rather than a religious usage, and in the difficult 
work of holding under one organisation English, Burghers, Sing- 
halese and Tamils, the Society, in the opinion of the Bishop, “ kept 
open all means of dealing with this great question, and has worked 
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in the most effective way.” In St. Thomas’ College, founded by 
the first Bishop, to which the Society contributed £1,000 for its 
endowment and has made an annual grant continuously, “ English, 
Singhalese and Tamil youths can be seen living together, praying, 
working, and playing side by side’’; and this has done very much 
to weld the various elements together. The Singhalese Clergy are 
men of high education and European culture, and are looked up to 
by Europeans and natives, to whom they minister. 

In 1881 the House of Commons resolved that the income of 
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occurrence of the next vacancy. This was a serious matter, and in 
the following year the Society offered £2,500 towards a capital 
sum of £25,000, which has already been raised. 

In 1881 the present Bishop, Dr. Copleston, bore the following 
testimony to the Society’s methods and work: 


“The Society has given a Missionary character to all the Church’s work 
here. It has supplied a Missionary side to the work of almost every chaplain 
and catechist. 

“In laying greater stress on this than on the work, though there is some 
good work, which the Society could point to as entirely its own, I consider 
myself to be giving the highest praise. If it is true here, to an unusual extent, 
that there is no marked line of distinction between chaplain and Missionary, 
English Church and Native Church, between one part of the Church and 
another—this is due to the wise and unostentatious course which the Society 
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has pursued. At the same time, let me not be thought to underrate the ex- 
cellent work and very encouraging results which have been seen, for instance, 
in the Buona Vista Mission, or the invaluable services of St. Thomas’ College, 
of which the Society, though not the founder, is the liberal supporter. 

“T am conscious that since I have been here, less has been heard of the 
S.P.G., and that I have discouraged the titles ‘S.P.G. Mission,’ and ‘ 8.P.G. 
Church,’ which were used almost universally of all that was not *C.M.S.’ I 
was myself called the ‘S.P.G. Bishop.’ We now hear less of S.P.G. and more 
of the Church and of the diocese. This is simply because, till of late years, 
S.P.G. meant the Church and meant the diocese; while the C.M.S. meant, in 
most minds, a body outside it. Knowing it to be the desite of your Society to 
be the handmaid of the Church, not a substitute for it, I have not hesitated 
to count on your generous willingness to be so far put in a secondary position. 
My efforts to induce the Church Missionary Society to give prominence to the 
diocese rather than the Society alone have not been altogether unsuccessful, 
because your Society has allowed me to assume such willingness on your part. 
Now that we have to endeavour to organise the diocese as one whole, it is 
much easier for me to call on all to recognise their membership of the diocese, 
than it would have been to call on the ‘ C.M.S. to join the S.P.G.’ 

“Tf I have made my meaning at all clear, it will be seen that I wish to 
show that we owe it to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel that we 
—not merely have Missions, but—are a Missionary Diocese ; and that if, by 
God’s blessing, we solve the problem of organising a compact Church out of 
our many different elements, it will be in great measure due to your Society.” 


It was said at the time of the Mutiny that had the Sepoys 
carried out their threat and swept the hated English into the sea, 
we should have left no proofs behind us of our having for long 
occupied the land asa Christian people. Bishop Cotton wrote that 
this was now altered, as the native congregations of Christians 
gathered in from heathenism would tell a different story. The 
strength of the native Church is most surely seen in the native 
Clergy, and these are now so numerous as to bring nearer the day 
when native Bishops will be a natural result. There are in India 
781 priests and deacons. Of these 169 are Chaplains maintained by 
the Government, 38 others are engaged by the Additional Clergy 
Societies and are ministering to Europeans, 58 others are engaged 
in educational work, and 521 are Missionaries; and of this latter 
class 245 are natives of the country, in the great majority of cases 
supported by their own people. 

The Society’s expenditure in Asia, 7.e. India and the farther 
East, has amounted to £2,340,799. 
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CHAPTER X. 
New ZBALAND AND THE PACIFIC, A.D. 1840-1900. 


“ Servants of God! or sons 
Shall I not call you ? because 
Not as servants ye knew 
Your Father’s innermost mind— 
His, Who unwillingly sees 
One of His little ones lost— 
Yours is the praise, if mankind 
Hath not as yet in its march 
Fainted and fallen and died.” 
Marrugw ARNOLD. 
THE first ordained Missionary of the C.M.S. who was stationed in 
New Zealand was the Rev. H. Williams, who landed in 1829. 
Seventeen years later a Company was formed in England, 
New who commenced, by purchasing vast tracts of land 
Zealand, aR : y 
18401881, tbe colonisation of the islands, and they founded the 
town of Wellington. The Society, as ever, desirous 
that this colonisation should not be godless, sent a Chaplain with 
the emigrants. In the following year New Zealand became a 
colony, and in the next year (1841) Bishop Selwyn was consécrated. 
The new Bishop asked the Society to entrust him with an annual 
grant for the purpose of endowment in preference to giving annual 
salaries for clergymen. ‘What I most of all deprecate” (said he) 
‘is the continuance of annual salaries, which leave a Church always 
in the same dependent state as at first, and lay upon the parent 
Society a continually increasing burden.” The force of this state- 
ment may be seen by a comparison of two parts of the Mission 
field. In New Zealand, where the Colonial Church has been 
founded mainly on the endowment system, no one station has 
received a grant from the Society for more than thirty years. In 
North America, where the other system has prevailed, there are 
still Missions which 100 to 150 years’ continuous assistance have 
not rendered self-supporting. The funds placed at Bishop Selwyn’s 
disposal by the Society enabled him to take with him from England 
four clergymen, three candidates for Holy Orders, and two school 
teachers, as well as to proceed at once to the purchase of land for 
endowment. 
During the next ten years the Society’s grants for endowment 
alone amounted to £7,000, the New Zealand Company also con- 
tributing large sums for the same purpose. 
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The races were so mixed that in every case it was necessary for 
the Clergy to learn Maori in order to minister to all their people. 
The stations were rapidly extended, and in 1842 the Bishop, with 
the help of an annual grant of £300 from the Society, established 
St. John’s College, first at the Waimate and afterwards at 
Auckland. 

The Bishop, having made himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the needs of the Colony, began to look further afield. In 1848 

Colonial he began to lay the foundation of the Melanesian 
Work the Mission, and at the conclusion of a voyage of 3,000 miles 

basis of he wrote the following testimony to the soundness of 
Evangelis-the Society’s principle of making a Christian colony 
tie Work. the basis of advance into the regions of pure 
heathenism :— 

“ How forcibly may you urge this upon your members, that every Colony 
may be a source of light to all its heathen neighbours; that those who con- 
tribute so coldly and sparingly to the funds of the Society . . . because they 
think that its work does not bear a Missionary character, are, in fact, hindering 
the surest method of preaching the Gospel to the heathen by starving the 
Colonial Churches, which might be the nursing mothers of every tribe within 
the circle of their influence. .. . The young men of the College [St. John’s], 
before my last voyage ... begged me to accept their assurance that if I 


should discover any opening where their services might be more required than 
in New Zealand, they held themselves in readiness to answer to the call.” 


In 1848 a movement was set on foot for establishing in 
New Zealand a strictly Church Colony, which was known as the 
Canterbury Settlement: the plan was only partially 
inns eee carried out owing to the embarrassments of the 
are “Company, but they invested a large sum in lands which 
were for a time unproductive, and only by the help of the Society, 
most gratefully acknowledged, was the Bishopric of Christ Church 
founded in 1856. Two years later the Society assisted in the endow- 
ment of the Sees of Wellington and Nelson. These five Dioceses 
recéived continuous aid from the Society until 1879, and Dunedin 
until 1880, and they now stand forth notable instances of the 
Society’s policy which has nursed these Colonial Dioceses into a 
condition of self-support. In 1869 Bishop Selwyn was translated to 
Lichfield, and he left yet this further testimony to the Society’s 
work and value :— 

“T claim for this Society the credit of having in a most patient, persevering, 
and God-fearing manner, in a time of spiritual deadness, with little encourage- 
ment indeed, worked its way to success. ... I was once the sole Bishop in 
New Zealand; there are now six, and every one of them, if applied to, would 


bear testimony, that the institution of their Sees and the support of their Clergy 
are mainly owing to the timely aid given by the Society ”’ 
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There is a special interest attached to the Melanesian Mission 

in that it is a Mission of the third generation, having grown out of 

_ the New Zealand Church, as the Mission to the Rio 

Melanesia, Pongas grew out of the West Indies in 1857, and the 

a a New Guinea Mission out of the Australian Church in 
more recent times. 

The Society’s aid to the Melanesian Mission commenced in 
1849, and was continued until 1881. The Bishop of New Zealand 
was on his great visitation of 1851 when the Society’s letter about 
the observance of its third Jubilee reached him at Malicolo, 
where he and his companion, Bishop Tyrrell of Newcastle, were 
for some hours in great peril, and on September 17, 1851, he 
wrote :— 


“JT think that I cannot acknowledge the Society’s Jubilee Letter from a 
more appropriate place than the bosom of the wide sea, over which, in its 
length and breadth, it has pleased God that the work of His Church should be 
extended. The vessel, on board of which I wrote, will also attest the blessing 
granted to the Society’s labours; for it is the gift of the Dioceses of Sydney 
and Newcastle, where the good seed has been sown and nurtured, under Divine 
protection, mainly by your efforts. It has pleased God in a remarkable manner 
to verify the words which I wrote in an early letter; that those who thought 
that our venerable Society was doing little for the conversion of the heathen, 
might well consider whether there could be any surer way of spreading the 
Gospel to the uttermost parts of the earth, than by building up the Colonial 
Churches as Missionary centres. The movement at Sydney last year ... isa 
signal proof of the diffusive and fructifying character of your work. Your 
contributions to Australia and New Zealand have awakened a zeal, and estab- 
lished a precedent, by which the Gospel has now been carried over a range of 
4,000 miles, to islands of which even the names are almost unknown in 
London. We have with us in the Mission vessel thirteen youths, from six 
different islands, besides two of our owh New Zealanders [=15, speaking seven 
languages], who are going with us to St. John’s (now recognised as the central 
Missionary College), for such instruction as we hope will qualify them, in due 
time, to return as teachers to their own countrymen . . . we offer to you these 
treasures of our Mission field, as proofs that your efforts have not been un- 
blessed, and that your prayers do not return to you void. . . . in our College, 
mainly promoted and encouraged by your support, you are educating the 
children of the most distant races of the earth. . . . And it is mainly owing to 
the efforts of the Society, under God’s blessing, that I have been enabled, 
during the last nine months, to visit, with ease and comfort, inhabited coun- 
tries, stretching over thirty-three degrees of latitude, or, one eleventh part of 
the circumference of the globe.” 


In 1862 the Mission was placed entirely in the hands of Bishop 
Patteson, and five years later its headquarters were transferred to 
Norfolk Island. The first Ordination in the island was 
held in 1867, when two English Missionaries of the 
Society were ordained and the first Native Deacon, 
George Sarawia, who had been educated at the Society’s cost in 
New Zealand. 


On the murder of Bishop Patteson and two of his companions 


Norfolk 
Island. 
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in 1871, the Society resolved “to renew and continue to the utmost 
of its ability its cordial co-operation with the Missionaries in their 
work.’ It raised £7,000, of which £2,000 were spent on a 
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Memorial Church in Norfolk Island, £1,500 on a new Church ship, 
and the balance was added to the endowment of the Mission. 

It had been the aim of Bishop Patteson, no less than of the 
founder, to make the Melanesian Mission independent of aid from 
England. “The Australasian Church ought to support it” (said the 
former in 1865), ‘and they will do so. We can carry on the 
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Mission here very well if we only do our duty.” In 1869 he wrote 
to the same effect, and added in 1870: “ Our object is to support 
the Mission here in Australasia, and to free both the Society and 
also private friends in England as much as possible from con- 
tributing to our 
aid, that they 
may have more 
to give to them 
that need else- 
where. This 
Mission re- 
ceives almost 
an undue share 
of support and 
sympathy, and 
we cannot feel 
it right when 
we read of the 
great difficul- 
ties under 
which other 
Missionaries 
are labouring, 
to withdraw 
any money 
from being sent 
to... -theur..’’ 
Since 1881, 
REV. GEORGE SARAWIA, therefore, the 
Society has 
not helped the Melanesian Mission—but it still continues a grant 
to the Chaplain who ministers to the Pitcairn community in Norfolk 
Island, who had previously had a Chaplain maintained for them by 
the Society at Pitcairn, and for five years (1880-5) it maintained a 
Chaplain for the benefit of the small English colony in the French 
island of New Caledonia. 

Fiji was surrendered by the Chiefs to the British Government in 
1874, and shortly afterwards was made a Crown Colony, when the 
Society signified its readiness “to send clergymen there 
and perhaps a Bishop,” but although funds were set 
apart no one was sent until 1880. A clergyman had 
already gone to I'iji from Australia with the approval of the Bishops 
of Sydney, Melbourne, and Melanesia, in 1870, and had settled at 
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Levuka. In 1882 the seat of Government was transferred from 
Levuka to Suva, and the work at the former place would have 
collapsed but for the help of the Society, which from that date has 

helped to maintain the only two clergymen in the colony. 
Remarkable work has been done by these two good men among 
the Coolies from Melanesia, from whom a large number of converts 
have been drawn. Unfortunately it has not been 


eae possible to provide catechists from North India to deal 
Coolies, With the Urdu and Hindi speaking Coolies. Indepen- 


dent testimony is always valuable, and in 1892 two 
independent visitors wrote their impressions of the Society’s 
work in Fiji. The first was the Bishop of Tasmania :— 


“The Church of England has two clergymen in this colony, who minister 
to the English Churchmen in Suva and Levuka, and also work among the 
Melanesian natives, who come to Fiji as labourers by hundreds. I founda 
school of fifty such ‘boys’ at Levuka, and at Suva there were 150 attending 
the night school of the Rev. J. F. Jones. Nor do I think I was ever more im- 
pressed by any service than by the confirmation of seventy-three of the Solomon 
Islanders at Suva. . . . It is certainly not creditable to the Church of England 
that her own people in Fiji should have been neglected so long. The Clergy 
in this centre have been gallantly carrying on their work with small encourage- 
ment from the Church in this hemisphere. Had it not been for the generous 
support of the 8.P.G. the work could not have been done at all. All honour 
to the venerable Society, which has patiently done a noble work, though the 
eyes of many are drawn away only too often to younger societies.”’ 


The second comes from Rev. Prebendary Codrington, who was 
so long connected with the Melanesian Mission, who wrote “ At 
Sea’ on August 27, 1898 :— 


“J went to Fiji because Bishop Montgomery urged me to go. The reason 
for going was that Bishop Montgomery found so large and, as he thought, so 
advanced a body of Christian Melanesians in Fiji, that communication between 
them and the headquarters of the Mission had become most desirable. For 
one thing, they ought to know that the Mission is concerned with their 
welfare; and for another, they ought to furnish teachers for their native 
islands. It cost me a month’s delay to get to Fiji for five days, but I think it 
was well worth while. 

“JT went to Suva and to Levuka, chiefly, of course, to see the Melanesian 
scholars of Mr. Jones and Mr. Floyd. The Melanesian school at Levuka was 
very good; forty-five ‘ boys,’ as they are called. They are taught in English, 
of which they understand a good deal. Mr. Floyd showed to great advantage 
in this work, showing off his scholars, and pleased with their accomplishments. 
The school was followed by an evening service. I was obliged to go back to 
Suva next day. Mr. Jones has a nice church and good congregation, and from 
what I heard seems to be doing very well in Suva. Being alone he can hardly 
get about the islands, or even far in that island, and his Suva work is enough 
for one man. It seemed to me that S.P.G. is well served by Mr. Jones, and 
that the post is one of great importance to maintain. Fiji is not thriving, 
nor likely to thrive much, but there is, and-must be, a certain educated official 
congregation and population, which is the representative of English people. 
in that part-of the Pacific. To have a good English base of that kind is 
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important for other groups. If it were possible I should judge that Suva is an 
important place rather to add to than withdraw from. It is the sort of place 
that without S.P.G. would be helpless. 

“Mr. Jones’ Melanesians came (about 80) to school. He had a cele- 
bration while I was there with 67 communicants. To see a congregation 
of 100 devout, sincere worshippers one evening, 67 devout, sincere com- 
municants the next morning, is indeed remarkable, to a Melanesian like 
myself most gratifying; but to hear the Psalms, lessons, and prayers in 
English, and to hear the English they speak, is to get the idea that they have 
gone very fast. Mr. Jones would gladly give up the English work for his 
Melanesians. To me, and I hope to you, it is gratifying to find that the two 
8.P.G. men in Fiji have throughout done what they could for the Melanesians 
carried into that country. The Church has done her duty there in a way that 
Queensland people are now just beginning to follow, after years of gross neglect 
of tens of thousands. 

“The contrast between the Solomon Islander in his native savagery, going 
about with deadly and poisoned arrows, and the same man voluntarily “ going 
to school” after his day’s work to learn from a Christian teacher, and in 
time worshipping in church and kneéling at the altar, is just the contrast 
which it is the happy lot of the Missionary to bring about.” 


No representation on the subject of an English Mission appears 
to have been made to the Society until January 1858, when the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice drew attention to the religious 
condition and wants of the Sandwich Islands, and the 
desirableness of sending a Missionary there specially to 
minister to the “‘many English families in Honolulu,’? who were 
dependent for the baptism of their children, &c. on the chaplains 
of the British warships which occasionally touched there. No 
action then resulted from the consideration of the matter; but in 
1861, on being informed that its President had, in compliance with 
the request of the King, consented to consecrate a Bishop for the 
superintendence of a Church Mission in the Islands, the Society at 
once granted £300 a year towards the support of three clergymen, 
‘one main object” being “to secure an adequate provision for the 
spiritual wants of British residents and sailors.” 

The Hawaiian Mission was the outcome of a direct appeal from 
Kamehameha IV. to Queen Victoria, and its establishment was 
undertaken by a separate Committee formed in England. The 
Society, which was not consulted as to the arrangements for the 
foundation of the See, was regarded “in the light of a sub- 
scriber to the support of the Mission.” But after five years and the 
resignation of the first Bishop, the special fund on which the 
Mission had been started failed, as so many have failed, and it 
became necessary for the Society, as in other like instances, to 
step into the breach for the honour of the Church, and since 1876 
the whole Episcopal stipend has been borne by its funds in addition 
to an annual grant for Missionaries, While the Hawaiian people 
seem to be dying out as a race, the islands are increasingly peopled 
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with Chinese and Japanese, for whom the Society has made some, 
but inadequate, provision. 

On August 12, 1898, the Hawaiian Islands were annexed by the 
United States, and at a probably early date the Church, which the 
Society has maintained for nearly forty years, will become a 
Diocese of the Church of the United States. Such a step will not 
be without its fitness, as in the original plan of the Mission it was 
proposed that the two Churches should join in the enterprise, and 
for some years two American clergymen worked in the Diocese as 
representatives of the Church of the United States. 

The Society’s expenditure in New Zealand and the Pacific has 
exceeded £115,000. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


BorRNEO AND THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 1848-1900. 


“ Our sires, in the youth of the nations, 

Swept westward through plunder and blood; 

But a holier quest calls us back to the East, 

We fight for the Kingdom of God.” 

KINGSLEY. 

Tux history of Borneo is peculiar and interesting. Seventy years 
ago it was as much an unknown country as was Britain before the 
Romans landed on our shores. In 1880 a young 
Englishman travelling in search of health was moved 
to devote himself to the suppression of piracy and 
slavery and to the improvement of the people of Borneo. He 
_ did not act ina hurry. Eight years elapsed before he again 
appeared on the scene. He came in 1838 in his yacht with a crew 
whom he had trained and drilled for three years. Landing in 
August of that year at Sarawak, his influence grew until he was 
asked to assume the government of the country, and in 1842 he was 
proclaimed Rajah of Sarawak. It was then, as it is now, an 
independent State, but under the exclusive influence of Great 
Britain. In 1846 a Clerical friend of the Rajah’s organised in 
England a “ Church Mission Institution ” for the purpose of sending 
out a Mission. Three clergymen were selected, of whom one died 
before sailing ; the other two landed in Sarawak in 1848. One of 
them resigned in the following year, and the other, the Rev. F. T. 
McDougall, worked on alone until 1851, when Bishop Wilson, who 
came from Calcutta to consecrate a church, brought with him a 
catechist from Bishop’s College. In 1851 and 1852 the Mission 
staff was reinforced, and the additional cost exhausted the resources 
of the English Committee, and, as has happened in many other like 
cases, the Society, which had hitherto contributed only £50 a year, 
to save the credit of the Church made itself responsible for the 
Mission, which it has maintained to the present day. 

. This was the first instance in which the Society’s work ex- 
tended beyond the limits of the Empire, and the question of its 
ability thus to enlarge its field in view of the terms of its Charter 
was carefully considered, and legal advice was taken which 
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approved of the step. Haviwg undertaken the work, the Society 
proceeded to put it on a firm footing. It set apart from its Jubilee 
Fund £5,000 towards the endowment of the See, and in 
aeons 1855 the Rove He oP McDougall was consecrated as 
enlarged first Bishop. Letters Patent being then universal, he 
sphere. ‘ook his title from Labuan, a small island on the 
west coast of Borneo, which had become a British 
Colony, and Rajah Brooke accepted him as Bishop of his territory. - 
He was consecrated in Calcutta on St. Luke’s Day, 1855, and this 
was the first instance of an English Colonial Bishop being con- 
secrated out of England. 

Again reinforcements were sent out, but in 1857 the Chinese 
rebellion broke out: the lives of all Europeans were in great peril, 
and they had to take refuge in a fort, the Christian 
converts here, as in other parts of the world, proving 
themselves loyal. The Chinese were driven out of the 
country, but the old bloodthirsty and head-taking spirit had re- 
turned. Mrs. McDougall and her daughter were invited to a native 
feast on the restoration of peace, and to their horror found three 
human heads, freshly killed and slightly smoked, served on a large 
dish. The Dyaks, having killed their enemies, reverted to their old 
customs by thus rejoicing over their slain victims. Constant out- 
breaks and head-takings on land and piracies at sea so occupied 
the minds of the people that they were little disposed to think of 
higher things. The Missionaries carried on their work without 
interruption, and Bishop McDougall, an eminent member of the 
College of Physicians, and believed to be the first medical man sent 
to Mission work by the Church of England, gained great influence 
by the dispensary which he opened, and was often able to settle 
differences. In 1867 real progress was visible: much translation 
work had been done, and there were 1,000 converts. The Chinese — 
had also been influenced, and 200 of them had been baptized. 
They willingly contributed to the support of one of their number, 
who was ordained Deacon in 1865. Another Chinese convert was 
ordained in 1874, and a third in 1898. Among Land Dyaks and 
Sea Dyaks, among Malays and Chinese, the work has been patiently 
carried on until the present converts number more than 4,000. 
They readily build for themselves simple Prayer Houses in the 
neighbourhood of their villages: there are eight central stations 
spread over the Rajah’s dominions, and each of these has its own 
subsidiary stations. While the Chinese have in three cases proved 
themselves -worthy of the Christian ministry, none of the Dyaks 
have yet attained to a sufficiently intellectual level. Head-taking 
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and piracy have ceased; the consultations of spirits and of the 
birds are now things of the past; among signs of religious life is 
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the custom of holding services at sowing time, in which a blessing 
is sought on the crops. 

Out of this Mission grew another, which promises to be of 
great importance. In 1881 the British North Borneo Company 
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received..a Royal Charter, under whose powers they took pos- 
session of a large country to the north of this island, about the 
size of Ireland. The Bishop promptly visited the little 


North colony, and in the following year (1883) a Chinese 


Borneo, 


1883-1900. catechist was sent, and was. warmly welcomed by his 
Christian fellow countrymen who were settled at Sanda- 

kan. In 1888 the Society sent out a clergyman, to whom the - 

small colony of Englishmen guaranteed a portion of his stipend. 
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KUDAT, 


With the exception of the Bishop, and occasionally a Naval 
Chaplain, no clergyman had ever visited the place. The Missionary 
found about fifty Europeans and a mixed native population of 
5,000. A school for Chinese and Malays was at once opened, and a 
school-church opened for the use of both English and Natives. 
At Kudat, 150 miles away from Sandakan, dwell a community of 
“Hakka” Christians (Chinese). They professed Christianity to 
the number of 1,000, and of these 600 joined the Church of 


England. These earnestly asked for a Pastor, and a Missionary 
H 2 
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has been stationed there for some ten years, and in 1898 their 
Chinese catechist was ordained. Yet 150 miles further to the 
westward, the old station of Labuan, which has been almost 
deserted by Europeans, has recently attracted by its rich coal 
mines a large mixed population, who receive periodical visits from 
the Missionary at Kudat. There is a good school-church with a 
Chinese teacher, and at the collieries, which are eight miles from 
Labuan, the Chinese have built a little church for themselves. In 
1896 two Missionaries of the Society opened a new Mission in 
the heart of the North Borneo territory among a tribe called 
Muruts, of whom little is known. They found the people intelli- 
gent and well disposed. Of Christianity they knew nothing, but 
they welcomed the teachers, and at a conference thirty-two petty 
chiefs undertook to build a house and school at their own cost as a 
free-will offering. 

These colonies are excellent instances of the irorala work 
which has been laid on the Society. Throughout the Straits 

., there are comparatively small colonies of English 
The Straits . pounded by enormous numbers of Mchammedans 

Settle- . 

ments, %2d heathen. The Society helps the former to main- 
1861-1900, tain the ministrations of the Church, while the Clergy 

thus partially occupied supervise the work which is 
carried on among -the heathen, and in some cases have learned 
a vernacular language so as to enable them to take an active 
share in the Missionary work. The Bishop wrote in 1884: “ Of 
all the good work done by the Society in this Diocese none seems 
to me more valuable than that which it does in the way of helping 
small communities of Hnglishmen to provide for themselves the 
ministrations of God’s Word and Sacraments, and to enable their 
heathen'neighbours to hear of God in Christ.” 

At Singapore, the great meeting-place of nations, the Society 
supported a Missionary so long ago as 1861. In 1867 the Straits 
were removed from the Government of India to that 

of the Colonial Office, and in 1869 they were detached 
from the See of Calcutta and placed under the Bishop 
of Labuan. On the consecration of Bishop Hoge in 1881 the 
title of the Bishopric was changed to Singapore, Labuan, and 
Sarawak. When the Straits came thus under the charge of the 
Bishop who was, so to speak, on the spot, new life was thrown 
into the work. The Society’s aid was sought and was liberally 
given; the Singapore Mission was revived, and other Missions 
were commenced in Penang in 1871, Province Wellesley in 1879, 
Perak in 1884, and Selangor in 1887. _ Under the Rev. W. H. 
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Gomes, a Singhalese clergyman, the services in Singapore are 
conducted in a great number of dialects. There is a Home for 
Divinity Students, and also for Christian boys who come from 
a distance to attend the Government schools, which are purely 
secular. 

At Penang the Society has supported a Tamil clergyman since 
1880, who has won the respect of all the English residents as 
well as of his Native congregation. In all of these settlements 
the Europeans are few in number, but among the Chinese of many 
dialects and the Tamils a considerable work is being carried on. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


CHINA, JAPAN, AND CORBA. 


“ While the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 

And not through eastern windows only, 
When morning comes, comes in the light ; 

In front the Sun climbs slow, how slowly! 
But westward, look! the land is bright.’ 


A. H. Cnovues. 
“The hope of Truth grows stronger, day by day ; 
I hear the soul of man around me waking, 
Like a great sea, its frozen fetters breaking, 
And tossing up to heaven its sunlit spray.” 
J. R. Lowe... 


THE Society’s connection with China practically commenced in 
the year 1874. So early as 1848 it raised some money for the 
: building of an English church in Hong Kong, with 
eek the view primarily of providing the English residents 
‘ with the means of grace, and ultimately of introduc- 
ing the Mission work of the Church into the Empire of China. 
Subsequently it contributed to the endowment of the See of 
Victoria, Hong Kong, to which the first Bishop was sent in 1849. 
In 1868 it sent two Missionaries, a clergyman and a doctor, to 
Hong Kong, but the Mission was a failure and was withdrawn. 
After the first Day of Intercession the Society received an 
anonymous offer of £500 per annum for five years, on condition 
that a new Mission was opened in China. At the same time 
another friend offered £1,000 per annum for the same period on 
condition that new Missions were opened somewhere. Thus en- 
couraged, the Society determined to open new Missions in China 
heen. and Japan. In 1874 it sent the Revs. C. P. Scott and 
M. Greenwood to Chefoo; the former is now Bishop 
of North China, the latter is also still at work in the diocese. 
From the first they began to minister to the English residents 
in accordance with the principles of the Society. They had barely 
acquired the language when the great famine of 1876-9 visited 
China. With a grant of £3,000 from the Shanghai Committee 
and £1,000 contributed through the Society, the Missionaries 
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travelled over five provinces and relieved 5,000 families. Care 
was taken to remove the idea that the relief was given with any 
view to bringing them over to Christianity; indeed the Chinese 
have no idea of what disinterestedness means; but some of the 
better educated expressed an opinion that “there must be some- 
thing in a religion that induces men to risk their lives in order 








CHEFOO. 


to relieve their suffering fellow creatures in a country so distant 
from their own.” 
In 1880 the Mission became a Diocese; the anonymous donor 
of £500 per annum gave £10,000 towards the endowment of the 
: See, which covered the six northern provinces of the 
Diocese Of Fmpire. At this time the C.M.S. withdrew from Peking, 
deg and the Society adopted the Mission and accepted the ser- 
vices of one of the Missionaries. Stations were occupied 
gradually as the Mission grew, and Tientsin, Yungching, Tai-an-fu, 
and Ping-Yin, besides many outlying places, had their 
strongly planted Missions. As might have been ex- 
pected, the work among such a people, surrounded by the traditions 
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and prejudices of centuries, made at first but very slow progress. 
In 1895 there were 709 converts, of whom 323 were communicants. 
In that year there were 151 persons confirmed; the tide had turned ; 
the Native Hospital established at Chefoo in 1886 had produced 
good results. A College has been established at Peking for the 
training of Native catechists and clergy, and in the two Provinces 
of Shantung and Pechili there is now a body of Christians 
numbering nearly a thousand souls. Into the other four provinces 
which are included in his Diocese Bishop Scott has not been 
able to enter, and in each of these provinces he desires to see a 
Bishop placed with a small staff of clergy. If the Bicen- 
tenary Fund realises the hopes of the Society this would be 
possible. But whether this aspiration be accomplished or not, 
the changes taking place in China at the present time will most 
certainly add enormously to the numbers of English residents, 
for whom the Society will be called upon to provide the means 
of grace. 

The first two Missionaries whom the Society sent to Japan 
left England in 1873 ; a melancholy interest will ever be connected 
with their departure, inasmuch as at the farewell 
service on July 1, 1878, Bishop Wilberforce was 
present for the last time in the Society’s House; he 
celebrated the Holy Communion, addressed the Missionaries ag 
only he could, and gave them his blessing. As in China, so in 
Japan the Missionaries bestowed their first care on the English 
residents, ministering in a temple lent to them by the Buddhists. 
In 1874 they baptized their first convert ; others followed in Uiios 
in which year the first Confirmation was held, and five were 
confirmed by the American Bishop. In 1876, Bishop Burdon of 
Hong Kong, who was in charge of the English Mission in Japan, 
came to Tokio and confirmed fifteen men and three women 
converts. In 1878 all the Missionaries of the English and 
American Churches met in conference and agreed on a translation 
of the Prayer-book ; on this occasion a strong desire was expressed 
for a resident English Bishop. The state of things was anomalous: 
the Bishop who was nominally in charge of our Mission was 
living at Hong Kong, with a heavy burden of work upon his 
hands ; the American Bishop had most kindly held Confirmations 
and had given general oversight to the work, but he joined with the 
English Clergy in desiring to see an English Bishop at the head 
of the English Mission. There were many difficulties, some of 
which did not disappear when the Bishop was appointed. The 
C.M.S. wished to have a Bishop, chosen from their staff, to be the 
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Bishop of their Missions; to this Archbishop Tait refused to 
consent ; and at length, on the proposal of the 8.P.G., he determined 
to choose and send a Bishop without reference to either Society, 
and called upon each to supply a moiety of the neces- 
sary stipend. This was accepted, but the Archbishop 
died before further steps were taken ; it fell, therefore, 
to Archbishop Benson to carry out the plan which had 
been accepted, and in 1883 the Rey. A. W. Poole was consecrated. 
His episcopate was brief: he died in the following year, and was 
succeeded in 1886 by the Rev. EK. Bickersteth, already mentioned 
in these pages in connection with the Mission to Delhi. Mean- 
while education had been successfully pushed by the Missionaries, 
and especially the training of Mission agents. The first Deacon 
was ordained in 1885, and at the present time there are eight 
native clergymen in the Society’s 
Missions, and the total number, 
including English and Americans, 
is between twenty and thirty. 
So rapid was the progress that 
sanguine spirits looked to a native 
Japanese Church, with a native 
Bishop, as a thing within early 
accomplishment. These anticipa- 
tions have not been realised; the 
Japanese are an emotional people, 
and many accepted Christianity 
as a part of that Western civilisa- 
tion which they were eager to ap- THE LATE BISHOP BICKERSTETH. 
propriate, without realising the 
spirit and obligations of our faith. The idea of bringing about 
an union of all the representatives of a divided Christendom 
on a rationalistic basis, uncrippled by creeds and dogmatic 
teaching, took a great hold of the people. The Anglican 
Missions, with true statesmanship, rose to the emergency; 
the act was a bold one, but by the goodness of God it was 
successful. A freely elected Synod, in which the English 
and Americans were largely outnumbered by the Japanese, 
was assembled in 1887, and by an unanimous decision the 
Synod drew up a Constitution to meet the wants of 
Japanese «the Japan Church” on the basis of the Holy 
Synod. Scriptures, the Nicene Creed, and the Three Orders 
of the Ministry. In the following year the Emperor granted a 
constitutional form of Government, religious liberty was ensured 
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throughout the Empire, the anti-Christian laws, which had long 
been practically obsolete, being formally repealed. 

To Kobé, which is about 250 miles south-west of Tokio, the 
Society sent its first two Missionaries in 1876, Messrs. Foss and 
Plummer. In course of time a connection was formed 
with the Bonin Islands, which has been maintained, 
with more or less of continuity, to the present time. 
The work in Kobé grew with a steady growth, one convert in the 
first year was baptized, four were admitted to the Holy Communion 
in the following year; two native catechists were ordained, and 
many groups of Christians 
were gathered in at places 
dotted about within 100 
miles of Kobé. After ten 
years Mr. Foss returned to 
England, bringing with him 
the following remarkable 
letter from all the members 
of the Church at Kobé to the 
Society :— 


Kobé, 
1876-1900. 


“Dear Sirs,—We who once 
lived in Darkness and the Shadow 
of Death, ignorant of the Light of 
God, and who now by the loving 
instructions of the Reverend H. 
J. Foss . . . have been joined to 
the Church of Christ, becoming 
members of that Branch of the 
Episcopal Church which has been 
erafted in Kobé, Japan, and who 
have obtained mercy and peace 
through God the Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ, hereby beg 

BISHOP Foss. leave to address to you a letter of 
earnest thanks for your great 
loving kindness. ~ 

“Our poor countrymen ‘from olden times for more than two thousand 
years neither served the One True God nor knew the Love of the Saviour of the 
World, but were wandering far away in vain superstitions, serving at one and 
the same time many false gods, and living in the darkness and blindness 
of error; but now more than ninety persons have, through the kind teaching 
of Mr. Foss, received baptism, and entered the Holy Church. If you inquire 
into the state of these ninety brethren—ten years ago they were given oyer to 
evil superstitions, serving false gods, and laying up for themselves the 
just wrath of Almighty God, and being overwhelmed in sin and uncleanness 
were purchasing to themselves eternal destruction; but now, thanks be to 
God! they have been made partakers of the love of the Saviour, and, looking 
up to the light of God, have learnt the way to escape from the wrath to 
come. And to whom, under God, is their knowledge and happiness due ? 
Surely they ought to thank the deep love of your honoured Society in pitying 
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the sad condition of their poor benighted nation, and the patient training of 
your Missionary, Mr. Foss. 

““We, then, your Christian brethren, having thus received your great 
mercy, from this time forth, though we are only too conscious how far we 
fall short, cannot forget that we have become, as it were, a city set on a hill, 
and as salt-in the earth, and long to repay if it were but a thousandth part 
of your kindness. .. . We beg you to continue to look kindly upon us the 
least of Christ’s flock ; and what, then, can exceed our happiness? We cannot 
hope to express rightly the thankfulness that is welling from our full hearts, 
but commend ourselves and our weak expressions of gratitude to your kind 
indulgence.” 


As the Missions grew it became necessary to increase the 
number of Bishops and to assign to each the limits of his juris- 
diction. Until 1894 there had been only two Bishops in Japan, 
one English and the other American. In that year an English 
Bishop was appointed to Kiushiu, or South Japan, and soon after 
a Bishop was appointed to Hokkaido, both of these districts being 
occupied solely by the C.M.S. To the American 
Church was assigned the district of Kyoto, and between 
this place and Kiushiu there lay the district of Osaka, 
in which the Society had two Missionaries, while a 
far larger number were connected with C.M.S. Bishop Bickersteth 

was of opinion that the most important step that could be taken 
at this time was the appointment of a Bishop for this district. 
The Society took no part in the preliminary arrangements, but 
difficulties arose, and the President sent the following letter to the 
Society’s Secretary :— 


More 
Bishops 
appointed. 


“Addington Park, Croydon : 
“ December 19, 1895. 

“My dear Mr. Secretary, 

“May I ask you to be so good as to place the following letter 
before the Standing Committee ?— 

“ After correspondence and discussion with Bishop Bickersteth of Japan, 
I came to the conclusion, which I mentioned to you some time since, that 
another Diocese and Bishop are undoubtedly required for the proper 
administration of the increasing work of the Church of England in that 
country. Fresh conversation with him on his present visit confirms me in 
that judgment. The new Diocese would necessarily be Osaka. 

“T had hoped that S.P.G. and C.M.S. would be willing to co-opcrate in 
providing the stipend if the Bishop was appointed, as in the case of Bishop 
Bickersteth, by the Archbishop of Canterbury. But I find that the Committee 
of C.M.S. will not entertain this proposal. They are willing to provide the 
whole stipend on condition that they also nominate the Bishop in their 
Committee, naming two Candidates for the Archbishop to select one. 

“yen if a Missionary Bishop must be in certain cases thus appointed, 
yet, as a principle, the appointment of Bishops by a Committee is not safe 
or righi in principle. And it is not appropriate in this case. The C.M.S. 
have already secured the control of two new Dioceses in Japan to this 
extent, the third Diocese being Bishop Bickersteth’s, and the fourth under 
the American Bishop. There are S.P.G. Missionaries in both the South 
Tokio and the proposed Osaka Dioceses. 

“Under these circumstances, I have been obliged to decline the generous 
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offer of the C.M.S., and I now beg leave to ask the Committee of the S.P.G. 
themselves to find the stipend without requiring that the nomination of the 
Bishop shall be in their own hands. 

“‘T wish to add that the Archbishop of York and the Bishops of London and 
Winchester will consent to advise with me in the choice of a Bishop for 
Osaka. . 

“T earnestly hope that the Standing Committee will be able to effect this 
advance. 

‘Believe me, Yours very truly, 
“EH, Canruar. 

“The Rey. Prebendary Tucker, 

“ Secretary, 8.P.G. 

“P.S.—I may add that this appears to me to be a case in which the new 
Bishop ought not to raise a distinct fund for the Diocese, thereby diminishing 
the resources on which the Society might expect to draw on behalf of that 
Diocese, and that he should undertake to avoid this course, and to promote the 
work of the Society itself.” 


As has been stated, the Society’s interests in the proposed 
Diocese were very limited, but the Standing Committee at once 
acceded to the request of the 
Archbishop and guaranteed the 
necessary stipend. Without any 
delay His Grace appointed 
Bishop Awdry (Bishop of 
Southampton), who left almost 
immediately. On the decease 
of Bishop Bickersteth he was 
translated to Tokio, and in 1899 
the Rev. H. J. Foss, whom the 
Society had sent to Kobé in 
1876, was consecrated Bishop 
of Osaka. The O.M.S. felt 
unable to continue the moiety 
of the stipend which it had 
paid for two successive Bishops 

oo of Tokio, and the responsibility 
ae en eed of maintaining both the Eng- 
lish Prelates, at Tokio and 

Osaka, has been accepted by 8.P.G. 

The Mission to Corea is the most recent which the Society 
has been permitted to found. It may be said to have grown out 

C of the Mission to Japan, for so long ago as 1880 

orea, 7 eee 5s : ; : 
1890-1900, Oe Of the Society’s Missionaries at Tokio, feeling 

that the Church should be ready to take the lead in 
Missionary work there, sent one of bis Japanese catechists to Corea 
to study the language. It is an interesting fact that the Japanese 
congregation supported him while on this work. The idea was 
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considered premature, but four years later the three English Bishops 
of China made a similar proposal. In 1887 Bishop Scott of 
North China and Bishop Bickersteth of Japan visited Corea 
together, and appealed to the Archbishop to send a Mission with- 
out delay. The Society had made the matter a subject of much 
prayer, and year by year it had been considered; even in 1883 
the Annual Report contained the following words: “ From Japan 
to Corea is but a step, but a step which must be taken”; but 
funds were not available. In 1888 it offered to place funds to a 
limited amount at the disposal of Bishop Scott, if he could arrange 
to commence the work; but at that time the Society received a 
munificent gift of £28,000, and thus was enabled to send out a 
Mission in the most complete form, with a Bishop at its head. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury selected 
the Rev. C. J. Corfe, Chaplain, R.N., for 
this most difficult post. The Society 
guaranteed a grant of £1,500 per annum, 
and Bishop Corfe determined to take with 
him only men who would be content to 
lead a simple community life on a com- 
mon fund, while burdening themselves with 
no vows of life-long poverty or celibacy. 
Much money has necessarily been spent on 
_ the purchase of land and on buildings, but 
the Missionary Body of twelve members 
live on about £60 per annum for each. 
Hospital and medical work of most thorough SSD ETT 
character has been done, but the cost is 

borne by a special fund which is maintained by the Bishop’s 
friends in the Royal Navy. The Bishop has rendered one act 
of service which will not be limited to Corea. He has compiled 
for his catechumens exclusively from Holy Scripture a history of 
the life and work of our Lord—an expansion, in fact, of the 
second article of the Creed. It begins with the Annunciation 
and ends with the Day of Pentecost. He calls it “ Lumen,” and 
it has been already translated into other languages for the use of 
inquirers in Missions far away. 

In 1891 the Province of Shin King, in Manchuria, was added 
to Bishop Corfe’s responsibilities. He visited Niu Ch’wang at once 
and held service in the Court House with the little 
English community there. There is nothing in 
common to this Province and Corea; the races are 
distinct and the languages, so that the Missionaries who are 
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useful in one country are useless in the other. Here, as in so 
many other cases, the principle of the Society, which cares in 
the first instance for our fellow Christians, has given a good 
starting-point for the Mission work among the natives. The 
Society has supplied the Bishop with funds, and a church, parsonage, 
and school have been erected at Niu Ch’wang, and long journeys 
of exploration have been made by the Missionaries. 


tel 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Eurorpp; THE Episcoparr, Epucation, TRANSLATION WORK. 


“Truth, crushed to earth, shall risé again : 

The eternal years of God are hers : 

But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 

And dies among his worshippers.” 

BRYANT. 

Tur Society's Charter entrusted it with the care of ‘ British 
“ Factories beyond the seas,’ and so early as 1702 it aided in the 
erection of an English Church at Amsterdam and in the support 
of a Chaplain. It supplied “ practical books’ for the use of the 
“youth and servants’ of the factory at Moscow, and sent “ Greek 
Liturgies and Testaments for the courtiers,” and “ vulgar Greek 
Testaments for the common Muscovites’’; and after this it 
would appear that the Society did nothing for British subjects on 
the continent of Europe until 1862, since which the work, which 
will be further mentioned hereafter, has very largely increased. 

Between 1758-5 the University of Debritzen, which ever since 
the Reformation had ‘supplied almost all Hungary with Pastors 
and Masters of Schools,’ was (by the Court of Vienna) 
deprived of “the usual salaries’’ of its professors, and 
forbidden to have collections in the kingdom. In 
response to its appeal the Bishops of England and Wales con- 
tributed £261. 15s., the University of Oxford £121. 17s., and that 
of Cambridge £118. 11s., and £600 stock (8 per Cent. Bank 
Annuities) was purchased. On the recommendation of its own 
President and the Bishops, the Society in 1761 accepted the trust 
- of the fund, undertaking “to remit the dividends upon it from 
time to time to the professors of the University in such manner as 
they shall desire and direct.’’ The fund now consists of £3,050 
22 per Cent. Consols. 

By direction of King George II. a collection made under “ Royal 
Letter”? in 1768 on behalf of the Protestants of the Vaudois 
Churches was paid to the Society to be invested in 
Government securities, the interest to be appropriated 
to’ “the Religious uses of the Protestant inhabitants 
of the Valleys of Piedmont.” The fund has been increased by 
subsequent legacies, donations, and accumulations, and now consists 
of £10,836 23 per Cent. Consols. 


Debritzen 
Fund. 


The 
Vaudois. 
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This friendly policy met with a singular and quite unexpected 
reward. By the will of Peter Huguetan Van Vryhouven, Lord of 
Vryhouven, in Holland, dated September 10, 1789, the 
Vryhouven Society received a bequest of £31,788 Consols, £7,359 
os 4 per Cent. annuities, £5,200 Bank Stock, £333 East 
India Stock, and a cash balance of £295 (total £44,971), the 
income only being applicable to the uses and purposes of the 
Society. The stocks were transferred to the Society under order 
of the Court of Chancery in 1795, and the fund now amounts to 
£45,320 invested capital. 
In 1841 the Society contributed £2,500 to the endowment of the 
See of Gibraltar, and thirteen years later it did what has probably been 
the most popular of all its deeds. After the battles of 
The Balaclava and Inkerman there were only three English 
ee Chaplains with the Army in the Crimea; the War Office, 
ar. : ca 
on being appealed to, considered that sufficient provision 
had been made, but at the earnest request of the Society the 
Government granted to it permission to send out more. Twenty- 
five additional Chaplains were sent out, of whom four died, and 
in 1855 the Government relieved the Society from making any 
further appointments. 
Before the war was over the Society, in 1855, began to raise 
funds for the erection of a Memorial Church at Constantinople. 
_ Two clergymen were sent out, their primary duty being 
Constanti- {,, minister to the British sailors, shipping agents and 
nope: storekeepers who were outside the charge of the 
Embassy Chaplain. A meeting was held in London under the 
presidency of the Duke of Cambridge, and the foundation stone of 
the church was laid by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe on October 18, 
1858. The church was not ready for consecration until 1868, 
when the ceremony was performed by the Bishop of Gibraltar in 
the presence of the Protosyncellus, Hustathius Cleobulos (the 
representative of the Greek Patriarch), the Bishop of Pera, and an 
_ Archimandrite from Mount Athos. H.M. the Queen and the 
Prince Consort contributed £500 to this fund. It was hoped that 
the Memorial Church would be the centre of a strong Mission to~ 
the Mohammedans, and two Turkish converts were ordained. The 
confirmation of ten converts in 1864 alarmed the suspicious 
Government: two of the Clergy were arrested and two converts 
were imprisoned and exiled. Since that time the Mission work 
has been suspended, and so long as the Sultan seems determined 
to extirpate all his Christian subjects, to invite a Turk to accept 
Christianity is to invite him to immediate martyrdom. In 1890 
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the Memorial Church was in need of repair, and a Council was 
formed under the presidency of the Duke of Cambridge for pro- 
viding the cost of the needful repairs, and for the permanent 
endowment of the Church. The following inscription was engraved 
on a tablet in the Church at this time :— 

“To the Glory of God as a sanctuary for His perpetual 
worship, as a thankoffering for peace restored to Europe, and as a 
memorial to all who died in the service of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria in the Crimean War, this Church, on a site granted by 
His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, was erected by the free gifts of 
the British Nation, collected by the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and was consecrated under the 
name of Christ Church by Charles Amyand, Lord Bishop of 
Gibraltar, on the 22nd of October in the year of our Lord 1868.” 


In 1862, as already mentioned, the Society resumed work on 

the Continent, which had been suspended for more than 150 

years; it made provision for the periodical visits 

of Bishops under a commission from the Bishop of 

¢C the London for the purpose of holding Confirmations ; it 

ontinent ~. : : : 

resumed, 2Ssisted in the maintenance of Chaplains at places 

where there were “ British subjects of poor condition,”’ 

such as sailors, railway-men, clerks, governesses, and the like. It 

also provides Chaplains for places of tourist resort durimg the 

season, but these are self-supporting, and make no demands on the 

Society’s General Fund. What are the duties of a Continental 

Chaplain to a settled congregation was well set forth by the 
Bishop of Gibraltar at the Society’s Annual Meeting in 1897 :— 


Work on 


“When the subject of Continental Chaplains is mentioned, the idea pre- 
sented to the mind of many Englishmen is that of services conducted by 
Chaplains changing from month to month for the benefit of tourists visiting 
the Swiss mountains or the Italian lakes. But our Church fulfils still more 
important work through Chaplaincies of a less fluctuating nature. In 
numerous winter health resorts there are Chaplaincies held permanently by 

“earnest and able men, who take extreme pains to supply their people with 
hearty and reverential services, and with helpful sermons fitted both to 
interest and profit cultivated minds, and to deepen the spiritual life. The 
office of a Chaplain at one of these health resorts involves much anxious ~ 
work, and demands great tact and experience. If in his congregation are some 
who live only for amusement, there are probably others who are in ill-health, 
or are in sorrow, or are watching sick and dying relatives. In his pastoral 
intercourse with these, a Chaplain will find not a few waiting for the voice of 
sympathy, counsel, encouragement, and consolation. And for those whom the 
atmosphere of hotel life abroad tempts to drift into a course of idle amuse- 
ment, a Chaplain who has his heart in his work will take care to provide 
means of employing leisure profitably through books or lectures. But it is 
especially for communities of English people permanently resident abroad in 
the great cities and in the centres of commerce or'in towns like Zurich, where 
there are numerous young Englishmen studying in the University, that Chap- 
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laincies are needed. Such communities are spread over Europe. Hach one 
of them has its own special characteristics and individuality, its own particular 
history, its own occupations, interests, difficulties, and troubles.”’ 


Although these Chaplaincies are solely for the benefit of our 
fellow Churchmen and no proselytising or interference with the 
religion of the country is ever contemplated, their establishment . 
has been blamed by some people as a breach of Church order and 
even as a schismatical act.. The Bishop of Gibraltar on the same 
occasion sufficiently answered such objections in the following 
- terms :-— 


“There are persons who represent the existence of Anglican Bishops, 
clergy, congregations, and churches on the Continent as being an intrusion, 
and maintain that when we are abroad we should worship in the churches of 
the country in which we are sojourning. But such a course is impossible, 
unless we are willing to forego the sacraments and other privileges of public 
worship. If any one thinks that such is not the case, let him make the 
experiment of living on the Continent, and let him ask a priest of the Roman 
Church to administer the Holy Eucharist to him, or to baptize his child, or 
prepare one for confirmation, and see what answer he would receive ; he 
would find that these rights and privileges are not granted to members of our 
Communion, and that in order to receive them he must forsake the Church 
of his baptism. .It should, moreover, be borne in mind that our Chaplains 
have other pastoral duties to perform besides that of conducting public worship. 
There are children to be instructed, young people to be sheltered from evil, 
candidates to be prepared for Confirmation, and in some places there is much 
work to be done for our sailors. The passing visitor sees nothing of this 
ministerial work, and yet it is most important work, and such as could never 
be transferred to the Clergy of other Communions, who, be it observed, would 
be Roman, Lutheran, Greek, Armenian, Coptic, according to the country in 
which our people might be settled. Until we are all united in one bond of 
truth and peace, and, I must add, all speak the same language, our country- 
men residing with their families abroad will continue to require English 
churches axid chaplaincies, and, as ours is an Episcopal Church, where she 
appoints clergy there for the sake of order and discipline she appoints Bishops 
to superintend and supplement their ministrations. But while we continue 
this work, I would notice that it is restricted to our own people. We have no 
Mission to make proselytes or interfere in any way with other Churches.” 


It will have been apparent to any one who has read the fore- 
going pages that the Society’s work has involved very much 
service which may be called incidental. Foremost among these 
is the work of establishing Bishoprics in Foreign Parts, of edu- 
cation and of translation, and some brief but detailed notice of 
thent is desirable. 

The presence of a Bishop at the head of each Mission seems 
from the first to have very thoroughly filled the Society’s mind, _ 

nor was the desire less earnest on the part of those 

The _ who would benefit by the appointment of Bishops. In 
Episeopate. 174 the Society in its first published report mentioned 
that from divers parts of the Continent petitions had been received 
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for the appointment of Bishops Suffragan under Statute 26 
Henry VIII. Cap. XII. Three years later a petition from the 
State of New Jersey was laid before Queen Anne, who was so 
favourable that the Society bought an Episcopal residence at 
Vermont, but with the death of the Queen the matter lapsed. In 
_ 1715 the Society petitioned for four Bishops, two in the West 
Indies and two in the States. In 1776 Archbishop Secker wrote to 
Horace Walpole as president of the Society :— 

“T believe there searce is, or ever was, a Bishop of the Church of England, 
from the Revolution to this day, that hath not desired the establishment of 
Bishops in our Colonies. Archbishop Tenison, who was surely no High Church- 
man, lef by his will £1,000 towards it; and many more of the greatest emi- 
nence might be named, who were and are zealous for it. Orif Bishops, as 
such, must of course be deemed partial, the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel consists partly also of inferior clergymen, partly too of laymen. Now 
the last cannot so well be suspected of designing to advance ecclesiastical 
authority. Yet this whole body of men, almost ever since it was in being, 
hath been making repeated applications for Bishops in America; nor have 
the lay part of it ever refused to concur in them.”’ 


After the consecration of the first Bishop of Nova Scotia in 1787 
it was hardly less difficult to get the necessary sanction from the 
Crown for the creation of more Dioceses. These need not now be 
re-stated. A reference to Appendix A will show that of the 94 
Colonial and Missionary Bishoprics now existing it has helped to 
endow 45, and has supported 21 Dioceses by annual stipends to the 
Bishops, either pending endowment or permanently, having spent 
on this department of its work £357,511. At the present time it 
is wholly supporting five and partially seven Bishops. 

In the United States the Society began the work of Education 
with a ‘‘Catechising School” for the Negroes in 1704, and similar 
primary schools both for Negroes and Colonists were 
established and maintained until the Revolution. The 
Society began to support primary schools in Newfoundland in 
1726, Nova Scotia 1728, Upper Canada 1784, New Brunswick 1786, 
Lower Canada 1807; Barbados 1712, Bahamas 1788, the Gold 
Coast 1765, where the Rev. P. Quaque, a native educated in England, 
laboured for over fifty years (see p. 82). Harly in the nineteenth 
century the Society introduced the “Madras”’ or National system 
into British North America long before any Government Schools 
existed. In India it is the desire of the Society that every Mission 
should have its schools, and if possible its boarding schools, and that 
all the teachers should be Christians. There is no doubt a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the place which schools should hold in a Mis- 
sionary organisation: some good people go so far as to say that all 
“secular” education should be supplied by the Government, but it 
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is notorious that the atmosphere of a Government School is hostile 
to Christianity, and the Mission Schools are preferred even by the 
heathen and Mohammedans on account of their moral teaching. 
If, as there is reason to believe, we are justified in expecting large 
gregarious movements in India towards Christianity, it is certain 
that in the event of so happy a phenomenon the people will be 
attracted to the Mission to which they owe their education. Moreover 
the vast range of Educational Institutions in India, reaching from 
the Primary Schools to the Universities, is now too firmly established 
to be interfered with. 

Naturally the Society has taken great interest in the estab- 
lishment of Training Institutions which are the nurseries of the 

: Clergy. In the middle of the eighteenth century it 
E use helped to establish King’s, now Columbia College, in New 

‘York; it had its share in founding King’s College, 
Nova Sectia; Trinity College, Toronto; St. John’s College, 
Winnipeg ; Emmanuel College, Prince Albert ; and the Theological 
College at St. John’s, Newfoundland. In other parts of the world 
it helped to establish Queen’s College in Demerara, the Diocesan 
College of Capetown, the Kafir College of Zonnebloem, the. Kafir 
Institution at Grahamstown, St. John’s College at Umtata, 
St. Paul’s College in Madagascar; Moore College, Sydney; St. John’s 
College, Armidale; Selwyn College, Dunedin; the Diocesan 
Theological College in Jamaica; St. Barnabas College, Norfolk 
Island ; St. Stephen’s College and High School at Delhi; St. John’s 
College, Rangoon; the Native Clergy Training Schools at Kem- 
mendine and Toungoo, in the Diocese of Rangoon; the Theological 
College at Madras, and Colleges at Tuticorin, Tanjore, Trichinopoly 
and Nandyal, in South India; St. Thomas’ College, Colombo ; 
and the Native Theological College at Tokio. Bishop’s College, 
Caleutta, and Codrington College, Barbados, have already been 
sufficiently described. 

The Missionaries whom the Society has supported have trans- 
lated the Bible and Prayer-book wholly or partially and other 
works into a great variety of tongues—a service which 
in many cases only Missionaries could have rendered. 
In North America such translations have been made 
into Micmac, Mohawk, Naragansett, Nitlakapamuk, Ojibwa, 
Sarcee and Chinook; in South America into Arawak, Acawoio, 
Caribi and Warau ; in Africa into Secoana, Sesuto, Susu, Xosa Kafir, 
Zulu Kafir and Malagasy ; in the Pacific into Hawaiian and Mota ; 
in Asia into Arabic, Armenian, Assamese, Bengali, Burmese, 
Canarese, Chinese, Land Dyak, Sea Dyak, Gujerati, Hindi, Ho, 
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Japanese, Kachari, Karen, Malay, Marathi, Mundaree, Persian, 
Sanscrit, Singhalese, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. \ 

As the great Colonial Society the 5.P.G. naturally took an 
interest in the emigrants before they left our shores. It supplied 
the Clergy at home with forms of commendation so as 
to ensure a welcome for their parishioners on their 
arrival. In 1849 it opened a special ‘‘ Emigrants’ Spiritual Aid 
Fund.” By means of this fund Emigrant Chaplains were main- 
tained at home seaports, depdts for instruction were opened at 
Deptford and Plymouth, and Chaplains and schoolmasters were 
placed on board ship and accompanied the emigrants to their 
destinations. Assistance was also given in the erection of a Free 
Hospital and Chapel in New York. In course of time this work 
was done by other Societies, notably the St. Andrew’s Waterside 
Mission, to whose work in the Thames the Society contributed at 
one period. In conjunction with 8.P.C.K. it maintained Emigrant 
Chaplains at Liverpool until 1881, when the S.P.C.K. undertook 
the whole work and has carried it on in a very thorough manner. 


Emigrants. 
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CHAPTER XIV: 
Homwm Work: AND ADMINISTRATION. 


“ You who fight in the bare salt land, 
And ye, who work at home, 
Fight and work for Christ the Lord, 
Until His Kingdom come. ’ 
KINGSLEY. 
Wuen the Society was founded the Charter nominated 94 members, 
and these formed the entire Society. But even this body was 
found too large for the due adminis- 
tration of business, and in 1702 a 
“ Committee” was formed which in 
the following year was called the 
“Standing Committee,’ and this 
body has existed up to the present 
time. Its original functions were 
“to receive all proposals 





Standing ae oe i offered My 
Committee, "2 Promorng of the 





designs of the Society 
and to prepare matters for the con- 
sideration of the Society.” The 
Society met according to the Charter 
on the third Friday of every month, 
and no business could be finally 
determined except by the Society 
so assembled. The Annual Meeting was obliged to be held on 
the third Friday in February, when all the officers retired. In 
1882 a Supplemental Charter was granted to the Society, and 
under this the Archbishop of Canterbury was made ex officio 
President and the Bishops of Kngland and Wales ea officio Vice- 
Presidents, instead of being subject to election and re-election. 
The Standing Committee had already been greatly enlarged, and 
to-day consists of the President, Vice-Presidents, two representa- 
tive members from each Diocese, and four from each of the Irish 
Provinces, elected triennially, twenty-four members elected by the 
Society, the Treasurers, and the Secretary; and by the Supple- 
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mental Charter these became the governing body of the Society 
for all purposes except 

“granting leases; altering or affixing or using the Seal of the Society 
choosing Officers; electing Members of the Corporation: laying down the 
conditions and manner in which the resignation of any Member of the 
Corporation desirous of resigning may be made and accepted; declaring any 
Member of the Corporation disqualified who shall not fulfil the conditions as} 
to subscribing or as to payment or collections as from time to time may be 
laid down; ‘transacting any business which froni time to time by any bye-law 
or resolution hereafter (i.e. after the 6th April, 1882) to be made or passed, 
shall be specially reserved for the Society ;’ making, varying, or repealing any 
bye-law or resolution of the Society.” 

By the Standing Committee the business of the Society is 
transacted in a very thorough manner. There are Sub-Committees, 
five in number, which deal with different parts of the world, and 
have among them persons conversant with those parts. An 
abstract of all foreign letters is printed, and circulated among the 
members of such Sub-Committees, and sent also to other members 
of the Standing Committee. There are also Sub-Committees on 
Finance, on Home Organisation, on Intercession, on the Education 
of Missionaries’ Children, and on Applications. The last-mentioned 
is perhaps the most important. The Society’s grants 
are made once only in every year. On the Applications 
Sub-Committee every part of the world is represented by one or 
more members conversant with a particular country. All applications 
received in the year are printed in full detail, and being considered 
at one and the same time, the urgency of each case is weighed 
with reference to all the rest, and so the money that is available is 
impartially distributed, the Sub-Committee rigidly co-ordinating 
means with needs. This is a great matter; at least it seemed so to 
the late Archbishop Benson, who said publicly :— : 

“Tt seems to me that this Society, being able to review the 
whole field, can focus the questions before it ina way that no) 
individual can do, and can see the relative importance of this or 
that work of the Church. It can proportion its grants accurately, 
and, what is important in contrast with Special Societies, it can 
give temporary assistance and is not bound to go on in some one 
particular field.”’ 

The grants thus recommended are passed by the Standing 
Committee generally in May, and are operative from the 1st 
of January next ensuing; by this arrangement the several Bishops 
and Synods have ample time to arrange their expenditure before- | 
hand. 

And this leads to the administration of such funds abroad. 
The Society in this pursues a policy of decentralisation. There 
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are Bye-laws and Regulations which govern these and other matters, 
to which no exception has ever been seriously taken, 
Adminis- hut the votes of money made in May are Block 
a aa Grants, and are administered, subject to the aforesaid 
Caoae Regulations and Bye-laws, by the Bishop and his Synod 
* or Finance Board, or other similar Diocesan body where 
Synods exist, with the approval of the Society. In this way the 
Society, which has ever taken great interest in the extension of 
Synodal action in the Colonies, has been able greatly to enhance 
the influence of such bodies. 
For the purpose of raising funds the Society has a system of 
organisation by which every church in the kingdom is in corre- 
spondence with the Organising Secretary of the Diocese 


ees or Archdeaconry in which it is situated. By this 
reg means about 9,400 churches in England, Wales and 


Treland are in connection with the Society, a larger 
number by far than with any other Missionary Society either for 
Home or Foreign work. At the same time it must be admitted 
- that from many of these Associations the returns are insignificant, 
and raised often at a cost out of all proportion to the results. 
This depends largely on the Clergy: where the Incumbent is 
earnest in the cause of the Society his people are found to respond. 
The establishment of Junior Clergy Associations in connection 
with the Society will, it is hoped, in time remedy this: as the 
younger men succeed to parishes of their own it cannot be but that 
the zeal which they have shown as curates will tell on their flocks 
when they are in positions of greater responsibility. 

In the long history of the Society it will be seen that it has 
drawn its funds from many sources. In 1711 Queen Anne granted 
a “Queen’s Letter,” under which collections were made 
on Good Friday “within the cities of London and 
Westminster and the bills of mortality.’ This produced £3,060, 
and was repeated three years later over a larger area, and £3,887 

were raised. Seven such letters were issued between 

Royal 1718 and 1819. Between 1831 and 1853 Royal Letters 

Letters. : BATE : 

were granted every third year, and produced on an 
average about £30,000 on each occasion. After 1853 opposition 
arose on the part of friends of other Societies not so favoured, and 
no further Royal Letters were issued. This perhaps was a blessing 
in disguise, as it led to the establishment of the system of organisa- 
tion already described. 

From 1814-34 Parliamentary grants were placed at the 
disposal of the Society, which was asked to undertake the distri- 
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bution hitherto made by the Colonial Agents. The Society acted 

Parlia- as the Agent of the Crown in regard to certain 

mentary Missionaries in North America who had covenants with 
Grants. the Government under an agreement made in 1818. 

The only fund on which the Society can rely for the support of 
the Church is its General Fund, to which all Bishops look for 

erants. There are, however, occasions in which people 
era who derive income from a particular part of the world 

Fung, Wish that their gifts should benefit that region, and the 

Society has always been willing, and has indeed from 
1718 received and administered such special funds. In 1857 the 
door was opened wider; the old Special Funds were now called 
Appropriated Funds, and other funds, which were called Special 
Funds, were received but not administered by the Society, which 
stood to them simply in the relation of a forwarding agent. This 
lasted until 1882: many abuses were revealed, and at length the 
Society suffered so severely that it was necessary to end the 
arrangement. 

From the 1st of January 1883 to the present time the Society, 
while not discouraging Special Funds (many of which it has itself 
originated), has declined to receive any moneys for the 
administration of which it is not responsible, and herein 
has followed the direction of its Charter, which con- 
stituted it for “the receiving, managing and disposing of funds 
contributed.” 

A system adopted in 1868, known in the office as “ Lord 
Nelson’s system,’’ whereby the expenditure is regulated on an average 

ee of three years’ receipts, has worked admirably, and has 

ene saved the Society from the disgrace of appealing for 

Funds, money to meet deficits. The only element of un. 

‘certainty in the system was the capricious item of 
legacies. These average £10,000 per annum, but when they are 
greatly in excess of that sum in any one year there is the risk of 
an undue annual expenditure being incurred. Hence it was agreed 
some years ago that whenever legacies exceed £10,000 in any one 
year, such excess shall not come into general expenditure, but shall 
be spent in single sums and for such objects, e.g., as endowment, 
which will not be permanent charges. In 199 years the Society 
has expended £6,419,608, viz.: In the United States (1702-1784), 
£227,454; in British North America, £1,867,852; in the West 
Indies and South America, £644,677; in New Zealand and the 
Pacific, £115,075; in Asia, £2,340,799; in Africa, £821,395; in 
Australia, £246,378 ; in Europe, £155,988. 
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The Society has received large gifts, of which only the interest 
is available for its general purposes. This, with dividends on other 
investments applicable to the General Fund, and supple- 

Trust : ; 

Gifts. mented by a portion of the Annual Legacies, meets the 

whole of its home expenditure, and therefore the gifts of 
Christian people to the work of Missions go direct without deduction. 

The Society does not appear to have had any settled local 
habitation for some years after its incorporation. Its first meeting 

; was held in Lambeth Palace, its second at the “ Cock- 

BD ws pit.” Between August 1701 and February 1833 the 
Soeciety’s : : hee 
Offices. monthly meetings were held at Archbishop Tenison’s 
Library at St. Martin’s-in-the-Vields. The Standing 
Committee met for many years in St. Paul’s Chapter House, and 
some of the Society’s books were kept at Lambeth Palace. In 
1726 a house was rented in Warwick Square, and the Treasurers 
appear to have been housed in Lime Street. For many years after 
1741 the Society seems to have been the guest of its Secretaries at 
different places such as Charterhouse, Holborn, Westminster, 
Hatton Garden and Bedford Square. In 1824 it built and in- 
habited 77 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; in 1836 it 
had its office in Trafalgar Square; from 1840-1866 it rented 79 Pall 
Mall ; from 1866-1871 it rented 5 Park Place, St. James’s; and in 
1871 it bought and occupied its present house, 19 Delahay Street. 

These pages must not end with mere statistics of expenditure 
or dates of events, however important. Our forefathers from the 
first never lost sight of the fact that the work which 
they aimed at doing was for the glory of God as well as 
for the good of man, and they knew that only by the help of God 
could it be promoted. The Bye-laws drafted in 1701 ordered that 
the meetings should be commenced with prayer; it seems strange 
torecord at this age of the world that when the Society commenced 
to hold public meetings, it was the first Society that commenced 
its proceedings with prayer; this will not be so remarkable when 
it is remembered that until 1855 public prayer was illegal except in 
church or licensed meeting-houses. 

In the year 1868 a book of prayers and offices was drawn up, 
with the approval of the Archbishop, for daily use in the office ; 
-on the Society taking possession of its present house a room was 
set apart and appropriately furnished as a chapel (of which the 
Seeretary is the licensed Chaplain), which is used daily before the 
work of the office begins. 

The Society from the first arranged for the preaching of an 
Annual Sermon, the preacher to be appointed by the President. 
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The sermons from 1702 to 1839 were preached in the Church 
of St. Mary-le-Bow, with two exceptions, when St. Lawrence 
Jewry was the church chosen. Since 1840 they have 
eS been preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Many remark- 
Sermon, ®#Ple men have been among the preachers, none more 
so perhaps than Bishop Butler, who preached in 1789. 
In 1852 for the first time the sermon was preached by an American 
Prelate, the Bishop of Michigan, and in 1884 (the year of the 
Seabury Anniversary) Bishop Bedell of Ohio preached; in 1887, 
the Centenary of the first Colonial Bishopric, the Bishop of Iowa 
preached ; in 1888, the Lambeth Conference year, Bishop Doane of 
Albany preached; and in 1897, the year of the fourth Lambeth 
Conference, the Bishop of Mississippi preached. The sermon used to 
be preached in the afternoon, the Lord Mayor giving what was known 
as the §.P.G. dinner to the Archbishops and Bishops in the 
evening of the same day. About twenty-five years ago it was 
changed to the morning in order that the members might have the 
privilege of the Holy Communion. 

In 1872 the Society requested the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
appoint a Day for Intercessory Prayer throughout the country. 

The observance was very remarkable: one of the most 
ee ‘ prominent features was a notice in the Gazette that 
cession, '2e Queen’s Buckhounds would not meet on Friday, 

December 20, as the day had been set apart as a Day 

of Intercession for God’s blessing on Foreign Missions. No such 
public tribute has since been paid, and there were some appre- 
hensions that the observance of the day was getting languid and 
in some cases had been dropped. Enquiries were made of all ' 
the Bishops of the Anglican Communion in 1898, and the result 
showed that while in some places and even in some Dioceses it 
was not observed at all, in many localities there was just that 
deepened feeling surrounding the day which all desire to see, and 
the pastoral letters which many Bishops wrote will no doubt stir 
up zeal where it is flagging. 

It is a subject which reverent minds prefer to treat with 
reserve, but this much may be said, that in the spirit which has 
guided it all along and which has prompted the foregoing acts, the 
Society desires to continue its work to the glory of God and of His 
Church and for the highest interests of mankind. 
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MISSIONARY BISHOPRICS. 
Founded 
{Grafton and Armidale . 1867 
[-siBathuest = S.0 <6. =- 1869 
Falkland Islands . 1869 
{Zululand . 1870 
Moosonee . 1872 
{Trinidadt . 1872 
Mid-China ( (formerly ly a ‘Nor th 
China”’) : 1872 
tAlgoma*{t . 1873 
+St. John’s ( former ly « Inde- 
pendent Kaffraria”’)* 1873 
Mackenzie River ( formerly 
“ Athabasca”) 1874 
{Saskatchewan*{ . 1874 
+Madagascar* 1874 
{Ballarat . 1875 
| tNiagara . 1875 
tLahoret . 1877 
| +Rangoont 1877 
+Pretoria*t : 1878 
{North Queensland* ; 1878 
+Windward Islands 1878 
{Caledonia 5 1879 
+New Westminster*t . 1879 
Travancore and Cochin . 1879 
+North China (see Mid- China)¢ 1880 
+South Tokyo ( formerly 
“ Japan ”’)* ae pe 1883 
| +Honduras* . 1883 
{Riverina . . 1884 
| TQu’Appelle ( former ly “ Assini- 
bora” 1884 
Uganda ( formerly « Bastern 
Equatorial Africa’’) 1884 
Athabasea (see “ Mackenzie 
River ’’). oer ere 1884 
{Calgaryt . 1887 
+Corea* 1889 
+Chhota Nagpurt . 1890 
Selkirk . . p 1890 
+Mashonaland*t 1891 
+Lebombot 1891 
| tRockhamptont . 1892 
Likoma ( formerly fe Nyasa- 
land”’) sie, . 1892 
+Lucknow{ : 1892 
Kiushiu (South ee : 1894 © 
Western China 1895 
+Osaka (Japan)* 1896 
| fOttawa . . 1896 
Hokkaido (J apan) ; 1896 
| ¢Tinnevelly and Madur a 1896 
| tNew Guinea 1898 
Mombasa 1898 


ENGLISH COLONIAL AND 
Founded 
+Nova Scotia*t . J ae(teyE 
+Quebect . 1793 
+Caleutta . 1814 | 
+Jamaicat 1824 
+Barbados 1824 
tMadras . . 1835 
{Sydney (formerly Aust alia’ ’) 1836 
tBombay . kee ies Fake y/ 
+Toronto* . 1839 
+Newfoundland*t 4 oe SHEEN) 
tAuckland § (, former ly “ New 
Zealand ”)t ear maes LOal 
Jerusalem 1841 
{+Tasmaniat . 1842 
+Antiguat 1842 
{Guianat . 1842 
+Gibraltart 1842 
+Fredericton . 1845 
+Colombot 1845 
+Capetown} . 1847 
+Neweastlet . 1847 
+Melbourne 1847 
+Adelaide . 1847 
+Victoria (China) 1849 
+Rupertsland 1849 
{Montreal 1850 
+Sierra Leonet . 1852 
{Grahamstown { 1853 
{Natal 1853 
»tMauritiust . . 1854 
{Singapore, Labuan, and Sara- 
wak . 1855 | 
+Christehurch (N. Z. ie 1856 | 
+Pertht 1857 | 
tHuron . 1857 
+Wellingtont 1858 
+Nelson{ . 1858 
+Waiapu . 1858 
+Brisbanet 1859 
{St. Helena . pete gene LSD 
+British Columbia. . . . . 1859 
p RIPeROIUT Ia: Meuciatt 0, a ohn 2 EBOL 
tZanzibar and East Africa 
(originally “ Zambest” and 
then ‘* Central Africa’’) 1861 
tHonolulu*t . se Bh alert 1861 
+Melanesia 1861 
tOntariof . 1862 
+Bloemfontein “( formerty 
“ Orange Rwer”)*~  . 1863 
+Goulburnt . . ; 1863 | 
Western Equatorial ‘Africa 
( formerly es ”) 1864 
jPynedin} ; 1866 





iH This rank signifies that the Society has planted or supported Missions which now form a 


part of the Diocese. 


* This shows that the Society has contrib 


uted to the support of the Bishop by annual grants. 
{ This shows that the Society has contributed to the permanent endowment of the See. 
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BISHOPRICS OF THE AMBRICAN CHURCH. 
(All independent of aid from England.) 


Vounded 
+Connecticut 1784 
+Pennsylvania 1787 
tNew York 1787 
{Virginia . 1790 
+Maryland 1792 
tSouth Carolina 1795 | 
+Massachusetts . 1797 
{New Jerseyt 1815 
Ohio . 1819 
tNorth Carolina 1823 
{Vermont . 1832 
Kentucky 1832 
Tennessee 1834 
Missouri . : . 1835 
Chicago ( former" ly us TWtinois’ *) 1835 
Michigan Ao nee 1836 
Arkansas 1838 
+Western New York 1839 
+Georgia . ‘ 1841 
4 Delaware 1841 
Louisiana 1841 
+Rhode Island 1843 
+New Hampshire 1844 
Alabama . : 43. 844 
Shanghai and ie re ley of 
the Yangtse River 1844 
{Maine 1847 
Indiana . 1849 
Mississippi . lice ey wlll, 
Cape Palmas ( formerly 
“ Africa”’) . teem missoul 
Florida 1851 
California : 1853 
Oregon (formerly ‘ On egon and 
Washington,’ see Olympia”) 1854 
Towa . ell sire base are LOO: 
Milwaukee (formeriy ‘“ Wis- 
consi ”’) a Eee 1854 
Texas . 1859 
Minnesota 1859 
Kansas 1864 
Nebraska 1865 
Colorado . 1865 
Pittsburgh : 1866 
Salt Lake (original y Utah,” 
then‘ Nevadaand Utah”) 1867 
1869 


Easton 








Founded 
| thong Island 1869 
| tAlbany 1869 
1Central New York 1869 
+Central Pennsylvania est 
South Dakota (formerly 
“ Niobrara”) . coe a eLBT3 
Tokyo (originally ‘“ Yedo,” 
then‘ Tokyo,” then “ North 
Tokyo ”’) 1874 
tNewark ( formerly s Northern nN 
New Jersey”’) . . 1874 
Western Texas 1874 
Haiti . 1874 
Dallas ( former iy. s ‘Nertidan 
Feeds 22) ae 1874 
Sacramento  ( vor mer, ie 
“ Northern California”) . 1874 
New Mexico and Arizona . 1875 
Western Michigan 1875 
Southern Ohio 1875 
Fond-du-Lac 1875 
Quincy : 1878 
West Virginia . 1878 
Springfield . 1878 
Montana 1880 
Olympia (former ly W raging « 
ton”; see also “‘ Oregon”’) 1880 
North Dakota . 1883 
| tHast Carolina . 1884 
Boise (formerly “ Wyoming 
and Idaho”) . : 1887 
Laramie . (formerly  “ The 
Platte”’) Eta: . 1890 
West Missouri . 1890 
Southern Florida . 1892 
Oklahoma & Indian Periter, 1892 
Marquette (formerly 
“ Northern Michigan 72) 1892 
Spokane . 1892 
Southern Viretuta 1892 
Alaska 1895 
Lexington 1896 
Los Angeles 1896 
Washington (D.C.) 1896 
Asheville 1896 
Duluth 1897 
Kyoto (Japan) . 1897 
Brazil : 1898 





+ This ae signifies that the Bouisey has plakted Missions whieh’ now ey apart of the 


Diocese. 


+ The Society contributed towards the purchase of a See House at Burlington, New J ersey, 


in 1713. 
st 
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On the occasion of its third Jubilee the Society received special 
gifts, altogether separate from its Annual Income, to the amount of 
£49,976. The following are the details of the sources whence 
these gifts came :— 


Diovese Coie ues Diocese £ $s 
Bangor:. . . - . +: 151 910 | Manchester. . ... . 787 14-8 
Rathmanduwellsess 4) 1 W262 166°9) | Norwichit Sa. 403.) 8697 on A 
Canterbury... .. . 1,489 2 11 Oxtord@ensn sows «eas ee o al 
Canhclowen a ee oe SoSle 82 de) Peterborough... -..° >. 5 2980 2378 
GiCchom eee UG 12) Oa Ripon ss. a a OREO RTO 
@hichesters) o's . - 1,305 21/8) ) Rochester. . .. . = 14620 7°10 
eee ee OG |. fe salisbuny yo ha OO 
lyase eet fp -C SA; IE Meester ASADM |  . noma pe Ore 
etc ie tr I7COR TL iy Sue David’s=. ". a4 8, <> diie “ORLO 
Gloucester and Bristol . 1,152 6 9  SodorandMan . . . 59 10 1 
erotonden me 1) 1 202108 G eWinchester . 55. = .3,2¢8 16.09 
onic etn wet 1307 Se | Worcester Gn. +. 9295 20 
cola I GONE4on Wa Vorkens 2 sk ae yao Ol seTO 
1 Silenaieeh tue eae coe ueae wenn (SGC minclaMdit, cats oP ced O2ON M2 ees 
endo Eee LoDo lie lst scotland’. 3.05.5. 5, Lotte 


From “Foreign Parts” there were received £2,352. 6s. 6d., 
made up as follows :— 


ere ae Sree OU, £ ete 

Diocese of Antigua . . 82 0 838. Diocese of Nova Scotia . Tir otees 
i Calcutta . . 36-210 | 5 Quebec . . 500 0 O 

a Capetown <) LSle 52-1} Sydmeys 2a. GO3m (mee 

1 Guiana . . TOZ20% O01 W Borneo 9 ie ose 1212970) 

i Jamaica . . 3857 18 0 | Cinta nae rt ene a ae LOR SONO 

i Melbourne 4. L20ss fio ebioyphi. = 4 22-2 510) 20 

A Newloundiands 946 02007. | Brance (or sur = 0) 

i New Zealand 2815 0 | Germanys 2. 2 28 ee wy UW) 


There was also received through the Office List the sum of 
£9,808. 10s.-9d., making a total of £49,976. 

The Society thinks it not extravagant if it aim at raising five 
times this amount as a token of gratitude for another fifty years of 
extended work. It looks to the growth of spiritual life in England 
and to the vastly increased wealth of the country, and thinks that it 
will not appeal in vain. 

In 1851 there were only twenty-five Colonial Dioceses, 
struggling, for the most part, in poor countries where the settlers 
were pioneers waging a struggle with Nature for their maintenance. 
The Society looks to the vastly extended field of its labours, and 
thinks that gratitude will prompt a ready response from those for 
whom and for their fathers so much has been done. 
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Acadians, The, 17 
Adelaide, See of, 55, 57 
Africa, 32 

Ahmednagar, 73 
Amsterdam, 111 

Anne, Queen, 121 

Assam, 81 

Arulappen, Rey. D., 69 
Australia, 54 

Australia, N., 58; ditto, W., 58 
Austin, Bishop, 29 

Awdry, Bishop, 108 
Bahamas, 27 

Banda, 77 

Baltimore, Lord, 2 
Barbados, 2, 26 

Blair, Dr., 5 

Bray, Dr., 5 

Berkeley, Lord, 2 

Benson, Archbishop, 107 
Bermuda, 17 

Brett, G. H., 29 
Bickersteth, Bishop, 105, 107 
Brisbane, 57 

Bombay, 3, 72 

Borneo, 97 

Borneo, North, 99 
Brotherton, Rey. T., 67 
Broughton, Bishop, 55 
Burdon, Bishop, 104 
Burisal, 63 

Burmah, 81 

Cabot, §., 2 

Caldwell, Bishop, 67, 69 
Caledonia, 25 

Callaway, Bishop, 39 
Oalcutta, Bishop’s College, 61 
Oambridge Brotherhood, 89 
Canada, 19 

Canterbury Settlement, 89 
Carolina, 2, 11 

Cape, The, 3 

Capetown Diocese, 33 
Cawnpore, 75 

Oharles, King, I., 2 
Charles, King, IT., 3 
Central Africa Mission, 53 
Chefeo, 101 

Ceylon, 3, 85 

Ohimmum Lal, 78 

China, 102 

Codrington, Rev. Preb., 93 
Codrington, General, 26 
Codrington College, 26 
Colenso, Bishop, 39 
Columbia, 24 
Constantinople, 112 
Continent, Work on the, 114 
~ Copleston, Bishop, 86 
Corea, 108 

Corfe, Bishop, 108 

Carter, Bishop, 40 
Cotterill, Bishop, 38 
Cotton, Bishop, 81 

Chhota Nagpur, 63 
Cromwell, Oliver, 2 
Chunder Ram, 78 

Dapoli, 74 

Delhi, 78 

Dinapore, 63 

Douglas, Bishop, 73 
Dublin Trinity Coll. Mission, 65 
East India Company, 3 
Edward, King VL, 2 
Elizabeth, Queen, 2 
Edinburgh, Duke of, 35 
Education, 116 
Emigrants, Care of, 118 
Endle, Rev. S., 81 
English Duty, 73 
Episcopate, Extension of the, 115 
Falkland Islands, 3 
Fredericton, 19 








Fiji, 4, 92 

Foss, Bishop, 106 

Floyd, Rev. W., 93 
Grahamstown, 35 

Gray, Bishop, 33 
Gardner, Allen, 39 
Georgia, 11 : 
George, King, ITI., 21 
Grey, Sir George, 34, 47 
Greenwood, Rey. M., 102 
Gregory, Rey. F. A., 50 
Gibraltar, 3 

Gibraltar, Bishop of, 112 
Gilbert, Sir H., 4 
Gordon, Rev. P., 11 
Gold Coast, 32 

Guiana, 3, 29 

Hardwar, 77 

Heber, Bishop, 62 
Henry VIII., 1, 2 
Honduras, 30 

Honolulu, 94 

Hough, Rey. J., 67 
Hoppner, Rev. F., 77 
Hudson’s Bay, 2 

Huron, 21 

Indian Missions in Canada, 22 
Inglis, Bishop, 13, 18 
Jamaica, 28 

Jammu, 77 

Jennings, Rey. M. J., 78 
Jersey, New, 12 
Johnson, Rev. C., 41 
Johnson, Rev. R., 54 
Jones, Rev. J, F., 93 
Jubileesof 8.P.G.(1751,1801,1851),7 
Kaffraria, 35 
Kamehameha LY., King, 94 
Karens, The, 85 

Kearns, Rev: J. F., 67 
Keith, Rev. G., 11 

King, Bishop in Madagascar, 52 
Kobé, 106 

Kolapore, 73, 74 

Kudat, 99 

Labrador, 16 

Labuan, 3, 100 

Leeward Islands, 28 
Lefroy, Rey. G.A., 81 
Lobengula, King, 44 
Longley, Archbishop, 39 
Lyon, Rev. W. G., 24 
McMahon, Rev. E. 0O., 50 
McDougall, Bishop, 96 
Madison, Bishop, 14 
Mackenzie, Bishop D., 40 
Macrorie, Bishop, 39 
Madagascar, 48 

Madras, 65 

Mandalay, 82 

Masiza, Rey. P., 38 
Margoschis, Rey. A., 70 
Marks, Rev. Dr., 82 
Maryland, 2, 13 
Massachusetts, 2 
Mauritius, 3, 48 
Mashonaland, 1st Bishop of, 44 
Mashonaland, 2nd Bishop of, 96 
Manchuria, 109 
Melanesia, 90 
Melbourne, 55, 56 
Middleton, Bishop, 67 
Mitchell, Rey. G., 43 
Mountain, Bishop, 22 
Muruts, The, 100 
Mutiny, Indian, 75 
Nazareth, 70 

Natal, 3 

Natal, See of, 39 

New Brunswick, 19 
New England, 2, 11 
Newfoundland, 16 

New South Wales, 3 
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New York College, 12 
New Zealand, 3, 89 - 
Negro Education Fund, 26 
Nelson, See of, 89 
Neweastle, See of, 55 
New Guinea, 59 

Nova Scotia, 17 

Ontario, 21 

Orange Free State, 42 
Owen, Rev. F. 39 
Panama, 31 

Patna, 63 

Patteson, Bishop, 90 
Pechili, 104 

Peking, 103 

Penang, 101 
Pennsylvania, 3, 11 
Ping- Yin, 103 

Poole, Bishop, 105 
Prideaux, Dean, 5 
Poona, 73 

Pope, Rev. G. U., 67, 69 
Provoost, Bishop, 14 
Quaque, Rev. P., 32 
Quebee, 21 

Queensland, 57 
Queensland, North, 57 
Queen’s Letters, 121 
Rangoon, St. John’s College, 
Rio Pongas, 47 
Rangoon, Bishopric, 84 
Rockhampton, 57 
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